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From the highways of peace 
to the skyways of war... 





The highest honor that could be paid 


any motor car manufacturer... 


Studebaker -x-Fying Fortress 


* 





Working together for victory—America’s 
oldest builder of airplane engines— Wright! 
America’s oldest manufacturer of highway 
transportation— Studebaker! The ex- 
panded facilities of Studebaker have aug- 
mented those of Wright in providing bat- 
tle-proved Wright engines for the Boeing 


Flying Fortress, invincible dreadnaught of 
the skies. Studebaker is proud of its assign- 
ments in the arming of our United States. 
The same skill, the same Studebaker plus, 
which have gone into every Studebaker car 
and truck are today going into every imple- 
ment of war being produced by Studebaker. 


STUDEBAKER’S 90TH ANNIVERSARY 1852-1942 


* 
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Published in The greatest 
thisspace starofthe 
every month screen! 





The theatre is now the junction of the 
Crossroads & Pressure -_ Duty. 
* 
For, with saatie and a on sale in 
all lobbies, you can buy your two tick- 
ets—one to Joy, one to Victory. 
x w« wk * 

The word “‘crossroads’”’ throws us into 
a paragraph or two about Jack Conway. 

“Crossroads” is this sure-fire director's 
latest film. 


It 

stars 
WILLIAM 
POWELL 





and 
HEpDy 
LAMARR 
no less. 





- 


But more about them anon. 


Meanwhile 
back to 
JACK 
CONWAY 





Possessing the charm of a music-box 
and the gallantry of a Walter Raleigh, 
our hero Conway has worked side by 
side with this leonine columnist for 
many years. 
* * * * 
He has been an M-G-M standby, hav- 
ing directed “‘Honky Tonk’’, “Boom 
Town”, “‘A Yank at Oxford”, “‘Viva 
Villa’? and a whole card-index of hits. 
* * * * 
“Crossroads”’ is his latest. And his most 
different. But it is the same in one sense. 
It is a hit. a +e’ 


William Powell gives a dramatic per- 
formance that provides a complete 
change of pace from his equally brilliant 
comedy-ness. It is something to see. 
* * * * 

And Hedy Lamarr is something to see, 
too. We don’t know about you, but | 
Hedy gets us. And if she doesn’t get | 
i there are a lot more like us than 
i 


ke you. a oo 


“Coommionta” is ably abetted by Claire 
Trevor, Basil Rathbone and Margaret 
Wycherly. John Kafka and Howard 
Emmett Rogers wrote the original | 
story; Guy Trosper, the screen play. 
Edwin Knopf produced. 
* * * * 
An incident to the 
drama is a song by 
Howard Dietz and 
Arthur Schwartz, en- 
titled “Til You Re- 
turn’. It’s hum but 
not drum. — Le 





FARM 


HE more I have thought 
about the matter of 22 
states not requiring 


history to be 
schools, the 
has 


American 
taught in the 
more disturbing it 
seemed. Since mentioning the 


fact a few months ago, I have looked into 


it a little. Most of the 22 states do re- 
quire some teaching on the United States 
Constitution. Others require courses in 


civics, and in “Problems of Democracy,” 


whatever that means. 
* 


Here are the 
the 22 that 


Is your state in this list? 
22 states on the roll of shame, 


do not consider it important to teach 
American history: Alabama, Arizona, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Tennessee, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Count them—the list is 25, not 22. Three 
are described in the Yearbook of School 
Law as requiring history, or state history, 
We'll leave them in 
successfully 


which may comply. 
the roll until they are 
acquitted. 

* 


This winter, most of the state legisla- 
tures will meet. This fall candidates for 
jobs as state lawmakers will be before 
the people in most states. If you happen 
to be a candidate in one of the states I 
have listed, I hope you will promise to 
introduce or support a law to require, 
without any loop-holes, that the history 
of our country, and of the ideals which 
are woven into this history, be taught 
in the grade schools of your state. I 
hope you will be asked hundreds of times 
during your campaign whether you favor 
such a law. I am going to keep talking 
about it in this column. I am going to 
keep printing the list of states all winter. 
If the common schools in the United 
States do not teach the glorious history 
of this natior, where are our young citi- 
zens to learn what America means? 


x k* k& * 


I KNOW MORE now about yellow- 


| jackets than I knew last week. Yes, I got 


but that has happened before. 
because I 


stung, 
This time there was a profit, 


| learned how yellow-jackets live. The nest 


was about two inches underground in a 
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well-drained spot. A cavity 
had been smoothly hollowed 
out, about the size of a large 
husked coconut. The inside 
was lined with whitish paper 
comb to perhaps twice the 
thickness of the meat of a 
coconut, with the center apparently hol- 
low. No milk, not even of kindness. If 
you want to know more about yellow- 
jackets’ nests, go stir one up for yourself. 


= fF F 
LAST MONTH most of this space was 


devoted to talking about organized la- 
bor. Among the fine letters in response 
none was more interesting than that from 
Ralph Pohek. He is district business 
agent for the Railroad Yardmasters of 
North America, Inc. Note the “Inc.” 
You may recall that my proposal was for 
a 5-point law requiring labor organiza- 
tions to be incorporated, to make public 
complete financial reports. to allow mem- 
bers to ballot secretly on election of 
oficers and on strikes. would prohibit 
political contributions and require offi- 
cials to have been workers in their union. 


% 


Mr. Pohek calls attention to a_ bill 
sponsored by his union. Known as H. R. 
and introduced by Congressman 
Gibson of Georgia, the bill cov- 
ers most of the five points. It requires 
that labor organizations have U.S. or 
Canadian charters, citizens for officers, 
working experience by officers, adequate 
bonding of officers, annual certified state- 


6777, 
John -S. 


ments of finances, prohibits political con-— 


tributions. It further than I 
had suggested by a barrier against both 
the closed shop and compulsory checkofft 
of dues. Inter-union strikes are declared 
illegal. Strikes must not begin until 
60 days after a dispute arises, and the 
settlement is made retroactive to the 
beginning of that period, 
* 


goes even 


I believe the Railroad Yardmasters 
have a sound basis for a constructive 
labor program. They are a small union, 
affliated with neither A. F. of L. nor 
C. I. O. Perhaps if the farm organiza- 
tions and other groups would get in and 
support a bill of this nature, or some- 
thing equally acceptable, the future threat 
of labor dictatorship and endless strife 
could be reduced. 


WLS” 
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If. It’s really true! These TWO best-sellers FOR 
ONLY $1.39. Not $1.39 for each, but for BOTH! 
And you pay nothing in advance. And nothing 
as AT ALL if you decide not to KEEP the books 
a- | after examining them. No strings attached to this 
st offer. Send FREE-EXAMINATION COUPON be- 
m low (without money) NOW! Retail Price $3.75 
Ss in the Publisher's Edition 
of | 674 Thrilling Pages. 
| A Coast-to-Coast Best-Seller 
nT at $2.75! 
a- 
ic Over 330,000 Sold—And Now It’s America’s Smash-Hit Movie! 
a INGS ROW-—sensational best-seller which — RIS feared cold-faced Dr. Gordon, whose patients? 
D | strips the masks from an American town! hearts were so often found “too weak for chloro- 
it KINGS ROW —the town they talk of in whispers! form.” Once Parris heard (and never forgot) 
fi. KINGS ROW—now thrilling millions in the ex- _ frightful screams from a farmhouse, when Dr. 
citing movie, as it thrilled thousands in the orig- | Gordon was there! 
n. . me 700 Mies ealt Mieka : r 
inal es $2.75! Rev eals ™ 2 samt arn “f& Powerful and Passionate Book” 
| eo _saagggee pent-up desires of people in Through his sensitive reactions, PARRIS developed 
a small town—where everybody THINKS he the intuition of a born doctor; discovered that each 
1] | knows everybody else! rson’s protective mask hid a gnawing fear, paralyzing 
> A human face can become a “mask” —hiding inferiority complex, or cherished vice. And later, as 
\. ~ sc itche ai ac Tr ie jet i 
love, hate, ambition. But 14-year-old PARRIS — DOCTOR Parris Mitchell (trained as a psychiatrist in 
y- MITCHELL took people a face value! He How their masks were removed, how tangled lives 
liked affectionate Renee; loved girl-crazy met in thrilling conflict, is an extraordinary story— 
*S ; Drake McHugh; trusted Jamie Wakefield, gripping in intensity, exciting in action, fascinating in 
rT who wrote poems and whom people secretly suspense. A truly great novel—packed with Kings 
called “too pretty for a boy.” Row’s passions, loves, hates, hypocrisies, trag- 
ws aa) : ge Cassie Tower, the town’s prettiest girl, he — ae 7 agp 
; . a : “ ’ ~ fe iz : IN. ° 
oth — | + thought “strange.”’ She was always kept grand yarn, full of the sap of life.” 
- ; r , — = home by ber father, a physician living mys- _N.Y. Herald Tribune said,“Emo- 
\- eS teriously well without patients. But PAR- tional, powerful, passionate.” 
I ’ 
h | 
ff —_ 
d | is ADDITION to KINGS ROW, you ALSO get (Since this volume of de Maupassant is a great 
il for the same $1.39) this 502-page volume—the classic which you will always cherish in your life- 
e greatest works of literature’s most daring story- time library you may prefer the beautiful edition 
teller! Here, complete, and unexpurgated, are the _ bound in genuine pin seal grain leather. Just take 
le frankest stories.of their kind! Tales of love, hate, your choice.) 
ntrigue, passion, madness, jealousy, heroism— Would you like more bargains like this? You 
plots that will startle you with horror and amaze- can—JF YOU WISH TO—get a double-bargain 
ment! every month! 105,000 people are doing so now; 
. building two libraries (of modern best-sellers and 
/ : 
rs Nearly 100 Stories! great classics) for only $1.39 a month! But YOU 
3 Read of “BALL-OF-FAT,” demi-mondaine ARE UNDER NO OBLIGATION WHAT- 
i ho alone could save a party of more respectable EVER if you accept this offer!« YOU MAY JOIN 
n, people in German-occupied France—and what she US OR NOT, AS YOU PLEASE. But, in any 
. i! Read FORBIDDEN FRUIT—in which case, Kings Row and de Maupassant are YOURS, Rachel—who avenged France be- 
‘ | Henrietta, tired of being married, begs her hus- __ to send back if you wish—OR to keep for ONLY cause of one German kiss too many! 
a- band to take her out for an evening ashe woulda _ $1.39, if you’re delighted 
; sideaha’ with them. peer eeeee eee eeeeeee888288294 
: 5 BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept. F. J. 9, Garden City, N.Y. § 
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Victo ry 


The U. S. Official 
Nutrition Food Rules 


give cereals an important 
place among the essential 
foods that Uncle Sam wants 
everyone to eat every day. So 
when you buy ready-to-eat 
cereals, be sure that they’re 
the find of cereals U. S. 
nutrition experts advise you 


to eat. 


* 


Every Kellogg Cereal, 


as recommended by these 
experts, is made from whole 
ee or is restored to whole 


the addition of dijeindn (Vi I- 
tamin B,), niacin and iron. 
Everyone needs Vitamin B; 
for maintenance of normal 
appetite and growth, and for 
normal functioning of the 
nervous and digestive sys- 
tems. Iron helps build red 
blood. 


* 


The “‘Self-Starter 
Breakfast?” ::..00y Bene 


dict, well-known “‘lady skip- 
per’’ on Lake Michigan. Like 
thousands of other busy active 
people, she says that this de- 
licious breakfast of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes with fruit and 
lots of milk is tops. It gives 
you vitamins, minerals, pro- 
teins, food-energy. Plus the 
famous favor of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes! 
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We believe that all the adver rtisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the compl: aint. 
When ordering always say, “I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife.’’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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Bef your boots the 


Ve’ ve told you, good people of America, something 
about how many Pratt &° Whitney valve-in-head 
aircraft engines are rolling from Buick production 


lines to give spread to our airmen’s wings. 
< Maybe now you want to know the other side of the <s 
= . ‘ 
story —mayhe you’ re asking’ How good are they ?”’ 
Here’ s an instance, straight from the record, stripped 
necessarily of specifics, but true in every detail. 


pew were giving Buick engines a special shake- 
out test in the air. 


They buttoned them into a plane, loaded the gas 
tanks, sent a test pilot up some X-thousand feet — 
normal flight level for testing altitude performance 
of this particular engine type. 


There was nothing to it. Those power plants turned 
out their r.p.m.’s so smoothly and ably and coolly 
that the pilot could find nothing but a flock of okehs 
to put down on his flight record. 


So he thought he’d try something. He went up an- 
other 5,000—just to see if he could get those pur- 
ring honeys flustered or hot under the collar. 


He couldn't. Another mile of height under the 
belt of those trojans didn’t mean a thing. Still able, 
still smooth—still cool—they did their stuff like the 
aces they are—proving themselves a mile above 
expectations. 


Well... 





They brought those engines down. But they didn’t 
route them into service in the usual way. 


Seems that the airmen wanted to fine-tooth-comb 
them on their own, to see if they could find out 
why they were so unusually able. 


We think we might have given them one reason. 


An engine isn’t only what the blueprints make it 
out to be. 


It’s also what a lot of careful, uncompromising, 
proud-of-their-good-name workmen can put into 
it of themselves. 


They had something swell to work on in the first 
place—and as Buick men they gave it the best they 
had. 


They feel they and this engine are going places, 
just as all Americans— workers and fighters, front- 
liners and stay-at-homes—can and will go places 
together. 


Maybe you'll remember this little story when any- 
one wonders out loud whether America’s tools of 
victory are any good. 


You can bet your boots they’re good—they’re the 
best there is. And the enemies of America are find- 
ing it out. 








Copies of this advertisement suitable 
for framing are available upon request 
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the empty room... 


This is my boy’s room. 

This is where he slept. 

This is where he dreamed a child’s dreams. 
This is where he saw a man’s visions. 


Here, in this empty room, are faded pictures of 
team mates and heroes... books scribbled over 
with notes and exclamations...the gloves and 
spiked shoes we hung up for good before he 
went to war...the silver cup he won at Sea 
Bright... bright pennants...and all the careless 
memoranda, the echoes of his days. 


* * * 


If fathers could only pour their hate through 
the hot barrels of smoking guns, and write the 
records of their grief with bayonet steel! 


They said I was too old to fight, though I’m 
only fifty. 


But, if I’m too old to sight and drop a stick of 
bombs, I’m not too old to lay my money on the 
line for war savings stamps and bonds! 


Maybe I am too stiff and slow to fly, but I’ve 
got control enough to keep my car speed 
under 40...so they can keep their 

fighting planes above 400! 


And if I can’t march thirty miles a day with a 
full pack, I can walk two miles to work and 
back to help save gas and rubber! 


No, I’m not bitter any more because I won’t win 
this war behind a gun or on a ship or in the sky. 


I’ve come around to thinking that here at home 
we've got the job of passing the ammunition 
along, of sacrificing little things, of giving up and 
going without, of looking ahead to “‘less”’ 

instead of “‘more.’’ Somebody’s got to do the 
necessary, undramatic things...and I guess 
that’s what older men are for. 
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Agriculture Ranks Fifth in the list of 
occupational deferments from Selective 
Service, according to a Washington an- 
nouncement. The four ahead of farming 
aircraft, 


are: workers in 


ships, ordnance and ammunition. 


production 


Sugar Beet harvest this year will run 
about 12,500,000 tons, according to pre- 
dictions of Neil Kelly, secretary of the 
Beet Sugar Association. That’s 
enough to give everybody a ration of a 
half Ib. a week during the next year. 
Price should run about $8.35 a ton.* 


is 


Challenge Cream and 
Butter Association of California began 
uggling truck routes around, found it 
could cut trip totals from 196,000 to 
130,000 miles per month, so save the full 
life of a new truck every two months. 


Co-operative 


Eighty Percent of the farmers in 
Lenoir county, North Carolina, who are 
growing peanuts and soybeans this year 
to produce the vegetable oil needed by 


oon that cuts in @ 
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1 crops--Soys, 


r: rationing of ne 


flax, feed crops. 


d crop just ahea 
ting to se 
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da Stamps. 


the nation, have pledged all the income 
from that part of the two crops used for 
crushing to be invested in War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps. 


Best Prospects for life insurance at 
the present time are farmers. That is the 
conclusion of an insurance agent in Rock- 
well City, Iowa (population 2391). In 
three consecutive weeks, he sold 47 poli- 
cies, totalling $103,100, all to farmers, 
farm workers, farm housewives and peo- 
ple directly connected with farm life. 
Most of the policies carry family protec- 
tion, and some have the double indemnity 
taking care of the possibility of acci- 
dents on the farm. 


Fire Surrendered in a field of wheat on 
Don Woodward’s farm ten miles from 
Pendleton, Oregon. Farm women spread 
the alarm by telephone, and in a matter 
of minutes farmers began arriving, 
equipped in practically every case for 
fire-fighting. Soon the fire was under con- 
trol. In former years, volunteers came 
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without tools or equipment. Oregon now 
has 1100 rural fire-fighting units. 

Grange Meetings in Massachusetts 
have better attendance than in previous 
years, because farmers there are really 
making an effort to fill up their cars with 
neighbor Grangers. The same has been 
noted at twilight fruit meetings. Ap- 
parently farmers are saying: “I won't 
go to that meeting unless I can get a car- 
load.” 


Cattle Ignored Salt spread by Henry 
Shackleford, Miller county, Missouri. 
Hogs greedily devoured it. Henry was 
puzzled until he found he had used the 
family’s entire supply of canning sugar. 


Steel-Wheel Tractors are all you can 
get now. Even so, new steel-wheel rigs 
are hard to find, because farmers trading 
in old tractors on new ones are keeping 
the old wheels, which they put onto the 
new tractor in place of steel ones (which 
the dealer keeps). A farm machinery 
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photographer in northern Indiana scoured 
the country for weeks and found only 
five new steel-wheel tractors to shoot at. 





School Days aren't what they used to 
be in Alabama, where county boards of 
education have been authorized to use 
any of these three plans to help harvest 
crops this fall: (1) Start the school-day 
early in the morning so that the children 
will get out by noon or shortly thereafter 
to pick cotton and help harvest other 
crops in the afternoon; (2) Hold long 
school days Monday, Tuesday. and 
Wednesday, leaving the other days of the 
week for helping with farm work; (3) 
Use split sessions, starting early. closing 
down during the peak harvest season, and 
then reopening after peak season is past. 


Cork Tree Stripping was a first-time 
event in the South when representatives 
of eastern importers recently strinped 
samples from an historic oak tree at Sea- 
ton Hill, near Greensboro, Ala. Maybe 
this is the beginning of another profit- 
able peace-time industry which will pre 
vent a future war time scarcity. 


Turkey-trotting and Goose-stepping 
have their part in the 1942 farm pro- 
gram. Ranchers near Downey, Idaho, re- 
cently hired a flock of 4,000 turkeys from 
J. W. Steed to kill grasshoppers in their 
wheat fields. Herded like sheep into the 
field, turks saved the crop. In Chavez 
county, N. M., a score or more cotton- 
growers are using geese to keep down 
Johnson grass. The geese are turned \in 
as soon as the grass begins to grow and 
removed when the grass plays out in the 
fall. Then the geese are penned and fat- 
tened for 30 days on grain (no feed but 
grass up to that time). 























Week After Sugar went on the ration. 


list, John Brittian of Van Meter, Iowa. 
made bee-hives out of empty nail kegs 
for himself and four neighbors, placed 
them in woodlots. Wild bees found them, 
as planned, This fall, the families will 
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collect about 50 pounds of honey from 
each keg. “It’s an old trick,” Mr. Brittian 
explained. “The early settlers used to 
do it.” 


Cellophane Eggshells, and no fooling. 
Frozen eggs are now being packaged in 
cellophane, with an outside overcoat ot 
cardboard, as a further contribution to 
the metal-saving pregram. Estimates for 
1942 run to a new peak above 350,000,000 
pounds, or 3,430,000.000 eggs. Bakeries. 
restaurants and other domestic consum- 
ers receive the eggs either still in the 
frozen form or after they have been de- 
frosted and dried. 


It Takes 120 squeezes a minute for six 
minutes to milk a cow, according to the 
OK Co-operative Milk Association of 
Oklahoma City. That means 60 billion 
squeezes a morning to get down the na- 
tion’s milk supply. (Has anybody figured 
out how many cackles it takes to an- 
neunce our daily egg supply?) 


Eight Flax Growers in St. Clair county. 
Mich., discovered that they were all 
thinking about buying flax pullers, yet 
didn't want to invest $1,000 apiece in 
machines needed only at harvest time. 
Instead, they chipped in $140 apiece, 
bought one co-operatively, put it on a 
work schedule that satisfies everybody. 


The Agricultural Engineers of the Ala- 
bama Extension Service offer to draw up 
plans for home-made farm machinery. 
They have already done blueprints on 
wagon-box lime and fertilizer spreaders, 
an auto axle seed spreader. a car axle 
sweet potato shredder, and a sweet gum- 
log grader blade and stalk cutter. 


Description of the Kinds of wooden 
tires invented this summer would fill a 
book. Dairymen’s League plant at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., is using a rim-fitted type 
made in three sections from five layers 
of one-inch wood glued and doweled. 
They expect to get 10,000 miles apiece 
out of them. In Wilson county. Tenn. 
H. M. S. Kleyensteuber and O. T. Wil- 
liams make their own tires from 48 secs 
tions of elm with the grain turned toward 
the traction surfaces. Each section is 
bolted from the sides to an iron casting 
attached to the rim of the wheel. They'll 
stand speeds up to 20 miles per hour. 


A Big Brick Schoolhouse at Paha. 
Washington, abandoned when two dis- 
tricts were consolidated, now serves as a 
huge granary for wheat. First floor had 
to be reinforced so trucks could drive up 
a runway and dump into the basement. 


Mesh Bags were used for almost 100% 
of the green corn shipped from Baldwin 
county, Alabama, this year. Only excep- 
tion was that shipped in bulk by truck. 
After the corn was loaded into cars, an 
ice machine shaved the ice in very fine 
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particles and blew it into the cars, mak- 
ing a snowbank over the entire load. In 
addition to the bunkers fuli of ice, this 
kept the corn in fresh condition. 





When Families without telephones in 
School District 104, Furna county, Neb.. 
want anything in town these rubberless 
days, they hang a red flag on the gatepost 
or mailbox. Any neighbor driving by will 
stop and pick up the order. 


Combined Age of three men running 
the 320-acre Crispin farm, Mahaska coun- 
ty. Iowa, is well over 200 years. Frank 
Crispin, 84, is putting in full time on 
the tractor, and two hired men, both over 
60. help take care of crop and stock— 
130 acres of corn, 130 head of hogs, 30 
head of Angus cattle. 


Hay Baling Stopped abruptly on a 
farm in Jersey county, Illinois, when a 
skunk went into the baler with the hay. 
Not for long, though; the operator sim- 
ply set the machine so the bale was bound 
loose, then cut the wires as the bale came 
out, and stood at a respectful distance 
while the skunk disentangled itself. 


No Cars to Sell, so Garageman Jack 
Windle, Otoe county, Nebraska, took up 
a side-line. In garage space on the sec- 
ond floor formerly used for storage, he 
started 1.000 poults under four brooders. 
Pens were made of corrugated paper. 
Only four of the first batch of 500 died 
hefore released on the range. 

Soldiers Saved Crops in Washington 
when nine bus loads from Fort Lewis, 
plus a number in private cars, went to 
the raspberry fields around Yelm one 
Sunday recently, and picked 40 tons of 
ripe berries. They earned $5 apiece and 
thus saved the crop. Berry farmers fur- 
nished free transportation and two free 
meals. 





The Mystery of two fresh cows that 
failed to give milk on Gerhardt Bosman’s 
farm near Baldwin, Wis., was solved when 
Mrs. Bosman went to the pasture early 
one morning and found a fawn getting its 
breakfast from the two cows. 
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FISHING'S FINE, 
BUT PRINCE ALBERT 
IS MY PAL. IT'S 
WONDERFULLY MILD, < 
YET TASTY, FRAGRANT 
NEVER A BIT HARSH. < 

— BURNS COOLER, PACKS 
Ne Be «RIGHT AND HELPS A 
“My PIPE CAKE UP BETTER 
















“Bite-Proof pipe-smokes came first —” 


“Takes Prince Albert to put the fun in fishing,” ‘ 
says ‘‘Jess” Carmichael. He ought to know— I) Gawscbod 
he’s been 20 years enjoying the National Joy q ° 


pipefuls of fragrant Smoke,“ Never a bit of bite toP.A.,”’adds‘ Jess.” 


tobacco in every handy 
pocket can of Prince Albert 


Whey step up spare-time furs 
with SMOKERS’ HOBBY NO.1 


BUILDING FURNITURE'S 
GREAT, BUT IM 
HAPPIER SPINNING 
PRINCE ALBERT INTO 
SWELL ROLL-YOUR-OWNS. 
MILD, MELLOW SMOKk- 
ING. NO BUNCHING OR 
SIFTING OUT AND 
PA. STAYS LIT! 




















“Milder ‘Makin’s’ smokes my real hobby —” 


“Prince Albert’s got that ripe, rich taste without 


a bit of rawness,”’ says Keith Vining. Fifteen (/ 
years smoking P. A. for him. Keith also goes Kath 


for that ‘special, easy-roll crimp cut.” 























™%, 
fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket can of 
Prince Albert 













h. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Caroling 





In recent laboratory “‘smoking bow!l”’ tests, 


THE NATIONAL ji | 
WCF JOY SMOKE mrame. wane Prince Albert burned 
ye 86 ecReEs COOLER 
than the average of the 30 other of the 
MUBERT largest-selling brands tested —coolest of all! 
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GE7 MOKE 007 OF YOUR 


CORN HARVESTING 


BY AVOIDING BREAK-DOWNS 


KEEP CHAINS ADJUSTED. Take up slack. 


Loose chains will jump off the sprocket and 


break or bend the links. If a chain keeps 
jumping off the sprocket, look for a bent 
link. Tight chains can cause trouble too. Oil 
and clean chains frequently. 





CHECK OIL LEVEL in transmission and dif- 
ferential of your tractor frequently. It pays 
to use the highest quality and proper “'sea- 
sonal” grade of lubricant. Made of specially 
selected mineral oils, Texaco Thuban clings 
to gears, thus insuring thorough lubrication 
and easier gear-shifting. 








t a 
CHANGE OIL IN AIR CLEANER on your trac- 
tor every day except during extremely dusty 
conditions when it should be changed twice 
daily. Don’t forget to clean air passages too. 
You can use Insulated Havoline or Texaco 
Motor Oil. 
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MARFAK BUNDLE-CARRIER BEARINGS 
DAILY. There’s no better lubricant for your 
farm machinery, tractor, truck or car than 
Texaco Marfak. Its high melting point gives 
added protection in hot weather, and these 
days it’s costly to gamble on ordinary grease. 
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MARFAK ALL SPROCKET BEARINGS DAILY. 
They operate at high speed and need a lubri- 
cant that will stick to its job. Marfak does. 
It is made of special, heavy mineral oils and 
is very adhesive. It resists wear-out. wash- 
out and squeeze-out. 





SAVE UP TO 25% OF FUEL by following rec- 
ommendations in this new 80-page farm 
manual, “Harvest Gold.” Get your FREE 
copy today. Write or phone the Texaco man 
serving your community or nearest district 
office of The Texas Company listed below. 


@ Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night—cBs 


cep coos “TERMAO ROL 


me FARM 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, IIl.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 
Texaco Products also distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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The boys were off to War; the girls took 
over. This is a _ de-tasseling crew in 
Lester Pfister’s hybrid fields in Illinois. 


HE production pennants that flap 

from war plant flagpoles are blue 

and white. The production pennants 
that flaunt over rural America this fall 
have every hue of the rainbow in them 

the golden yellow of 2,760,000,000 
bushels of corn, the white of 130 billion 
lbs. of milk and cream, the tans and 
pinks and blacks of 105,000,000 hogs. 
the red, orange and green of the biggest 
garden yields ever. They mean _ that 
\merica’s largest harvest of diversified 
crops is rolling in from the fields. 

Total U. S. food production this year 
will be 9% more than in 1941, and 
25% above the average for 1934-39. The 
total acreage used was smaller than that 
of 1919, yet yields are greater. It was 
a job accomplished by sweat and wit dur- 
ing a growing season of freak storms, 
heavy rains and copious bugs, with ap- 
proximately 75% of the man-power avail- 
able last year. 

Follow through with a comparison 
between agriculture and the rest of the 
home-front in 1942:— 





Industrial labor lost 8,000,000 man- 
hours of work because of strikes during 
the first seven months of this year: agri- 
culture’s men, women and children didn’t 
lose a minute. 

Industrial labor worked 40 hours a 
week on a straight salary, beyond that 
only for time-and-a-half or double-time, 
averaged less than 43 hours a_ week. 
Farmers worked 12 to 14 hours a day 
themselves. Women and children aver- 
aged 6 to 10 hours in the fields, did 
housework, took care of gardens, fed 
poultry and canned an average of 243 
jars of food per family. During harvest 
peak, crews in the mid-west worked by 
electric light and flares straight through 
the night. 

Industrial labor got its pay every pay- 
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day at a fixed scale: agriculture has one 
or two pay-days a year, and the price 
depends on market offers. 

Industrial labor could junk its mis- 
takes, or correct them the next day. 
Agriculture rarely has more than two 
chances a year to correct either its own 
mistakes or the whims of Nature. 


Industrial labor is made up of “special- 
ists’”—machinists, drivers, firemen, fore- 
men, draughtsmen, riveters; one job to 
one man. This year, more than ever be- 
fore, agriculture found that its true spe- 
cialist is the jack-of-all-trades. Milk, 
truck, plant, mow, build, cultivate, com- 
bine, feed, groom, repair. All of these 
and more were a day’s routine for one 
man out to produce his share for War. 
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INCREASE AUGUST Ist 
4 1942 GOALS = gyeR 194; CROP PROSPECTS 
83,000,000 14% HOGS 105,000,000 
125 billion Ibs. 8% | MILK 130 billion Ibs. 
50 billion 13% EGGS 32 billion, 
Jan July 
95,000,000 8% | CORN 89,408,000 
acres | | acres 
25,000,000 | 8% | COTTON 23,995,000 
acres | ocres 
55,000,000 —12% WHEAT 50,570,000 
acres | acres 
1,498,000 ss /? | TOBACCO 1,398,000 
acres | acres 
1,320,000 6% | RICE | 1,481,000 
acres | acres 
15,400,000 54°, | SOYBEANS 14,241,000 
acres | acres 
4,500,000 | 34%; FLAX 4,440,000 
acres | | acres 
| 
5,000,000 | 155‘, | PEANUTS 4,173,000 
acres | | acres 
40,000,000 | 27% CANNING Acreage up 30%; 
cases | TOMATOES expected yield up 
24% 
Overall increase over 10-year average is 217%. 











Figures rather than words tell the story of Agriculture’s 
stalwart achievements in 1942. Chart shows goals, the in- 
crease over 1941, and the crop prospects on August Il. 





This year big families paid extra dividends across rural 
America. Best dividends Mr. and Mrs. James Corrigan of 
Allamakee Co., lowa, ever want are their eleven sons (above). 





Along backroads spun truckloads of girls, off to do their 
bit on the Victory food crops. Next year they may have uni- 
forms. This group, in central Illinois, give the Victory salute. 
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Levi Minnich, 80, of Greenville, O., put some of the grain 
bags bought by his father in 1863 back into service again. 
They’ve been used for 50 harvests and can hold 10 more. 


Harvest is a big story in any year. Big in the import of 
human welfare. of industry. of economics, of sheer living. 
It is a bigger story in 1942 when the yield from the under- 
manned land means rations for our armies on 32. battle- 
fronts next winter. more milk and eggs for the women and 
children of Britain. more vitamins for war workers at home. 
more elycerine for gunpowder, more cellulose for shells. 
more plastics for training planes, more clothing for aviators. 
The job performed on American farms in 1942 is the great- 
est Allied victory to date. 

Yet it was a victory of middle-aged men, of housewives and 
girls and little boys fighting and teasing the land through 
all the waking hours, green sprout to frostbite. 

Take an example:—-McLean county, IIl.. flat in the heart 
of the hybrid corn country. One of 5,000 rural counties in 
the USA told last fall to raise its sights and shoot for more 
soybeans. more tomatoes, more pigs and corn despite the fact 
that war-plants were taking the hired men. the sons were 
volunteers or 1-As, and production of farm machinery had 
slowed to a trickle. 

Rain held up the spring plowing in McLean county. Then 
when the sun did come out and the green stuff sprouted. 
hail storms swept across 300 farms, brought some 100° 
losses. After that. cutworms and grape colaspis killed 5“ 
of the corn. 

But McLean county kept its chin up. The. American Legion 
opened farm labor offices in every village. Fairs and contests 
were cancelled. Families gave up the Saturday night trip to 
Bloomington. The men were working 12 to 15 hours a day. 
The women came out, too. You didn’t even jerk your neck 
at the sight of a 10-year-old boy driving a tractor. or a dozen 
girls in slacks up on a de-tasseling machine. looking as 
though they were walking across the top of the flat green 


fields. 
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The Corona Foothill Lemon Co. of Corona, Cal., gathered 
up all the old wagons and buggies it could find, had them 
fixed up ‘to do orchard work and foremen’s ranch tours. 
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When wheat began to ripen at the foot of Long’s Peak, 
Longmont, Colo., closed down its Main Street while doctors, 
lawyers, butchers, grocers went out to plug the labor gap. 


Even Nature admired that grit. She gave out with rainfall 
that put crops past the pollinating stage in fine prospect. 
This month, McLean county is coming up to the finish line 
with 6% more milk, 36% more sheep, 10% more eggs, 19% 
more hogs, 76% more cattle and 27% more soybeans than it 
produced in 1941. 

Dip down into Mississippi, where the farm labor supply is 
off 36° from last year. Just the same, farmers cultivated 
99° as much land as they did in 1941, and actually in- 
creased cotton by 3°. oats by 10%, peanuts by 125%, soy- 
beans by 16°. and Irish potatoes by 17%. Atop this, they 
found time to collect 2,652,097 Ibs. of aluminium, iron and 
tin for the war-machine makers. 

In Missouri, hog-breeders worked all night to save 29% 
more of the pig litters than they saved last year. Arkansas, 
with a goal of 15° more pigs is producing 31% more. 

California, despite an acute labor shortage, has grown 
1,000,000 tons of fruit for drying, and 300,000,000 Ibs. of 
vegetables for dehydrating. 

And what about the profits? What about the big pay-off 
when it comes? Are farmers helping the war effort there? 
Brook, Indiana (pop. 888) exceeded its War Bond quota by 
30° (New York City was 15% short on its quota in the 
same month.) Since June, mid-west farmers have laid aside 
$6.000,000 in “future payment funds” against long-term 
loans with the Federal Land Banks. Private banks report 
thousands of special accounts opened against the tax in- 
creases farm depositors knew were coming. “And lots of 
them,” one Iowa banker said, “are just socking it away for 
the day when they can buy more machinery and manu- 
factured goods. They’re learning the hard way, now, just 
how much scientific power-farming will mean to them after 
the war. They want more of it.” 

“Sighted Goals; Met Same.” That tells the story of Amer- 


ica’s harvest v ictory. 











Machines filled other big labor gaps, working 14 to 18 hours 
a day to make the 1942 goals. This is a haysweeper doing 
an 8-man job with 4 men at Gering, Nebraska. 
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War is good for neighborliness. George Hauck of Dryden, 
N. Y., brought two pounds of butter to Don Mason’s place 
when he fetched his milk cans, so saved Mason a trip to town. 





Land armies live in khaki tents. This is an FSA work camp 
in New Jersey. Government plans hundreds of these camps 
for imported labor from Mexico and the West Indies. 





The 6- and 8-horse hitches began to show up on the prairie 


New York’s Dairy Herd Improvement Asso. put 6 young 
women to work as cow testers. The one above is Helen Reed 
of Varna. Cornell University is training a classful this fall. 


again. And there will be more, too, with 4,000,000 brood- 


mares still left on American farms. 








Navy at 14, hated it. Now he’s doubling crops to beat Hitler. 


PEOPLE 


ORE than good land, good sun and good prices made 

1942’s production. The backbone and brains of the 

good people of rural America did the planning, pushed 
the work through against mounting obstacles. The incidents be- 
low are typical of the aggressiveness that led to America’s first 
Victory Crop:— 
e Across Indiana, Farm Bureau Co-operative Association has 
set up neighborhood emergency councils to work out local plans 
for saving transportation, to create clearing houses and “swap 
offers” on neighborhood hauling jobs. 
© Two hours of work and two hours of play for ‘teen age field- 
hands is the wise rule laid down by Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Shell 
of Champaign county, IIl., whose three daughters, aged 14 
(twins) and 12, are taking the hired man’s place this summer. 
© Town and the war were too much for 72-year-old W. C. Alex- 
ander, retired farmer of Jefferson, Iowa. He hired out on a 
friend’s farm. “I get pretty tired,” he said, “but I just can’t 
sit down and loaf these days.” 
e As fruit ripened in Oregon’s Willamette Valley, storekeepers, 
lawyers, clerks closed up shop, went out into-the orchards as 
pickers. 
@ Ohio Farm Bureau fieldmen and truckers cut down travel by 
575,000 miles (220 tires’ worth) during the first six months of 
1942, yet handled more business this year than last. They did 
it by doubling up, taking every advantage of return hauls, and 
organizing neighborhood transportation units. 
e Vplunteer Land Corps, organized by New Englanders, drew 
2.400 applications from college students and the like. About 
700 of them were put to work. Most made good, but some, 
labeled as “hopelessly mouthy brats.” were sent back to the 
cities. 
@ Texans registered school children for farm work in 97 of 
their 109 counties, women in 58 counties and in 40 counties 
planned to use most of the townspeople during harvest peaks. 
e When farmers near Sedalia, Mo., saw their oats rotting be- 
cause of labor shortage, they went to G. T. Callendar, super- 
intendent of Missouri Pacific R.R.’s repair shops there. By 
quitting time, Callendar had signed up 900 of his high-priced 
union workers to spend 3 to 4 hours a day in the oat fields. 
Only 400 of them could be used. The oats came in on the 
double-quick. Many an engine wiper. boiler-maker, machinist 
refused to take pay for the “fun.” 
@ Dee Small was farm advisor for Bond county, IIl.. until the 
Army called him up for active service. Now he’s public rela- 
tions officer for the Woman’s Auxiliary Army Corps post at 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, while back home Mrs. Small. no WAAC. 
runs their farm alone. 
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HE bumper crop this fall is Food. The bumper 

crop this winter will be Worry-about-1943. Labor 

will be scarcer. More food rationing is on the 
books. More priorities are in the making. Price ceil- 
ings are by no means riveted. Packed warehouses are 
already backing up on transportation. Red tape. bu- 
reaucracy, post-war day-dreaming still befog Washing- 
ton. Meanwhile a nation willing to give its blood and 
sweat for one year or ten wakes to the realization that 
the issue is not “the age of the common man,” not 
changing the Versailles Treaty, not free school lunches 
here, nor quarts of milk for Asia. The issue farmers see 
is stark and horrible:—‘Victory or Death” for all of us. 

Across the 48 states last month. Farm Journal probed 
outstanding farmers, editors. college professors, econo- 
mists, civic leaders for confidential opinions on agri- 
culture’s prospects in 1943. They closed the doors and | 
talked a long time. They brushed away leaves and laid | 
roots bare. Here, as best we can, we have condensed 
the “shape of things to come” as they see it:— : 

Meat rationing is certain this winter. The excuse | 
will be ““Not enough beef.” 1 
e “The question which keeps coming up.” said one of ( 
the best known livestock economists in the Corn Belt, 
“is whether the administration has definitely planned I 
this situation in order to open the way for an irresisti- 
ble demand for Argentina’s fresh beef. . . . I anticipate \ 
next month will show a real beef shortage, and that c 
when we get into December and January. we will begin ° 
to realize what empty Corn Belt feedlots may mean.” I 

Another 5,000,000 workers will be needed in war : 
plants by the end of this year. The draft is beginning ( 
to catch up with 3-A men in some sections. 

e “It will take some doing to save all the crops out t 
here,” according to a West Coast editor who is on ° 
intimate terms with thousands of landowners. “Ef- tl 
forts to use some of the interned Japs for farm work 0 
failed. The original proposal to bring in laborers from r 
Mexico and to import Chinese from Central and South si 
\{merica was drowned in a sea of political words. A ° 
common remark of farmers is, ‘The shipyards and air- ti 
plane factories are making great records with our work- st 
ers.” There is no effective plan to mobilize and dis- e 
tribute volunteer farm help. The U. S. Employment R 
Service, which is supposed to function, is the center of G 
a controversy. It is accused of shunting labor to ship- se 
yards and dallying with farm labor needs, while spar- b 
ring for control over management of farm labor.” ° 
@ On July 30. in a letter to Sen. Gerald P. Nye (N.D.), a 
Secretary of War Stimson opposed appeals for Army ir 
and Navy furloughs to “help with harvests.” p 
e “Agriculture suffered two drafts of labor prior to 
the coming of the military draft.” according to the m 
president of one of the largest farm advisory services Ww 
in the country. “The first is the one we usually ex- be 
perience as a result of good times in the cities, drawing sl 
the youth from the land. The second came when gov- G 
—_ —ncacmeames CAA 
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1942 AND 1943 


ernmental war plants scoured the country with induce- 





er 
or ments to our boys and hired hands to go to the city at 
ne wages two or three times those we were paying. Finally, 
il- came the military draft. We, as farmers, have no pos- 
re sible way to compete with war-plant wages. It will be 
u- only human if farmers plan accordingly.” 
g- All signs point to demands for increased food vol- 
id ume next year. 
at e “If you are under the impression,” said the owner 
ot of 2.500 acres in southwestern Missouri, “that agricul- 
Ps tural production is a flexible thing that can be in- 
2e creased or decreased on 30 days or six months notice, 
s. you are steering for the ditch. The great production 
d of 1942 in terms of the things the government needs— 
oO eggs, milk, pork, etc.—was in a great measure accom- 
-j- plished with peace-time labor, machinery, capital and 
id local services. Sows bred on December 7 would have 
id had pigs, but not for market. A cow bred on the 
d afternoon of Pearl Harbor will not calf until mid- 

September, and the calf will not give milk until the 
- fall of 1944. Even grain and vegetables harvested this 

fall are, in great part, due to the efforts of men since 
vf called to the colors, of hired hands since bellwethered 
t. into factories by the tinkle of silver, of rubber since 
d rationed, of irreplaceable machine parts now worn or 
: broken, of spare wire, saved bags, peacetime seed. Those 
fe who point to present production as a measure of what 
at can be produced next year will—well, you name it!!” 
n ¢ Real reason for Claude Wickard’s recent trip to the 
9 International Agricultural conference in Mexico City 
“ was to make overtures for imports of Mexican labor. 
g Other help will come from South America. 

Price ceilings are bound to be juggled, may even- 

it tually be extended to farm products. 
n ¢ “In view of the war demands for all-out production,” 
f- the beard of trustees of the Ohio Farm Bureau decided 
k on July 15, “the present program of reduction and 
n restriction should be abandoned, and a program sub- 
h stituted to encourage production of all things needed.” 
A ¢ Across the corn and cotton belts, men asked the ques- 
r tion, “Why should our President insist that our labor 
c. sell at 85% of parity while labor receives 250%?” 
Be ® On July 24, in a personal conference with President 
it Roosevelt, Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
rf Grange, urged that the present farm parity system be 
)- scrapped and a new one created which would take 
re both Labor and Industry into consideration. 

© Prices will rise gradually, an eastern economist said. 
" “But people won’t accumulate the huge debts they had 
y in 1920. I don’t believe the Administration dares to 

put a ceiling on farm prices. For political reasons.” 
0 There is grave danger that 1943 farm production 
e may fall. Modern farming depends on manpower as 
‘. well as machines, on economic equality as well as 
(. bank credits. The size of 1943’s crop depends on the 
g size of this winter’s co-operative planning between 
) Government, Industry, Labor AND Agriculture. 
nccaapegen Wet orcesmena es 
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Dwight and Walter Peters of Geary, Okla., built this tractor 
from two old trucks, It has 48 speed combinations. Cost $175. 


MACHINES 


HE biggest factor to take up slack in rural America’s 

disappearing manpower and make it possible to meet 

goals was machinery. Last year farmers stocked up with 
$735,000,000 of new machines, repaired the old ones. In a year 
of erratic rainfall, copious weeds, green hands and big quotas, 
the equipment earned service stripes, caused many a producer 
to wish that tractors and combines had necks to pat in reward 
for a job well done:— 
e Trucks moving 1942 fruit and vegetable crop to market will 
travel approximately 700,000,000 miles, Joseph Eastman, di- 
rector of ODT, told the Midwest Farm Bureau Conference at 
Madison, Wis. Milk delivery to creameries will spin off two 
billion more miles per year. 
e A tractor tire went flat on the 6,245 acre farm of Dr. O. M. 
Owensby, Linden, Ala. He filled the casing with high-grade 
concrete reinforced with barbed wire, let it set, then put it back 
on the tractor. The tire continues to serve. Dr. Owensby plans 
to “concrete” all his old tires in the future. 
e When Patsy Frimml was six months old, her father built a 
cradle arrangement beside the seat of his Oliver 70 tractor. 
Now Mrs. Frimml drives the tractor over their 160 acres near 
Marengo, Iowa, while Patsy takes her first lessons in power- 
farming. 
@ It looked to some families in Lancaster county, 
though they might have to cut plantings 15% because of the 
labor shortage. Instead, 25 of them organized Farmers Ma- 
chinery Co-operative, Inc., borrowed $13,100 and bought a 
dozen machines to be used co-operatively. It enabled them to 
increase crops 10%. Loan will be repaid at $3,200 a year. 
e A rubber-roller threshing system, developed by a former 
USDA plant breeder, solved California’s flax-harvest problems, 
enabled growers there to raise 200,000 acres of flax this year. 
e Tractorettes, many at work and more to come, are the girl 
graduates of the eight-lesson course on tractor driving being 
given all over the nation this year by dealers of one of the big 
farm machinery manufacturers. 
e “During oat seeding,” writes a Missouri correspondent, “it 
was unusual to see more than one man in a field. He’d run the 
tractor with a harrow or disc, then a seeder, and keep going 
from daybreak to 9:30 p.m. Of ten binders running last Sun- 
day along eight miles of our road, five were operated by 
women and two by kids of 12 or 13.” 
© Some West Coast farmers buy old airbrakes from railroad 
scrap piles, and attach them to the compression of the engine, 
making automatic lifts for buckrakes, land levelers, scrapers 


Pa., as 
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FarRM BUREAU DIVISION OPENS 


POLICY reverse, from restriction to 
increased production, is proposed 
in a challenge to the American 

Farm Bureau Federation from one of its 
important states. The board of trustees 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, in a 
carefully considered resolution, demand 
radical changes in Bureau national poli- 
cies. 

The theory of restriction is “socially 
questionable and has proved ineffective 
economically,” the Ohio leaders declare. 
Big farmers get the breaks in AAA, they 
point out, saying that in 1938 of co- 
operating farmers 11.7% got 47.8% of 
total payments (average $329), while 
16.5% got only 11.59% of payments (av- 
erage $20). They charge that AAA “has 
built up a bureaucracy that will be diffi- 
cult to disband.” 

High loan values on commodities not 





needed are called inconsistent. Soil con- 
servation has been secondary, and has re- 
quired unscientific crop practices, it is 
charged. 

“In view of the war and the need for 
all-out production, the present program 
of reduction should be abandoned, and a 
program of encouragement of the things 
needed should be substituted,” the reso- 
lution declares. 

Third of the ten recommendations of- 
fered is: “We hold that it is more sound 
to make incentive payments for the pro- 
duction of crops and foods that we need 
and desire than to make payments to re- 
strict the production of crops that we do 
not need.” This is in line with the in- 
centive payment policy steadily urged by 
Farm Journal. 

“The emphasis of our approach should 
be changed from one of restriction of 


production in order to secure price ad- 
vantage, to one of production and dis- 
tribution of goods at lowest cost con- 
sistent with fair basic prices to farmers, 
fair wages to labor, and a reasonable re- 
turn to capital,” the Ohio group urges. 
Subsidies of consumption are called 
sounder than subsidies to restrict pro- 
duction. The school lunch and stamp 
plans are endorsed. 

Other suggestions include more man- 
agement help for small farmers, more 
attention to co-operative marketing. pur- 
chase, service, and finance. more study of 
monopoly, and a study of duplication 
among governmental agencies. 

Other state Farm Bureaus are consid- 
ering Ohio’s lead. That a showdown 
might result in splitting the national 
Federation, or in a change in leadership, 
was being predicted this week. 





LEWIS UNION PUSHES FORWARD 


HE doves of labor peace cooing over 

the American Federation of Labor and 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion are staying away from the eaves of 
John L. Lewis’s headquarters in the old 
University Club Building in Washington. 
There, executives are laying plans for 
an intense winter’s program of radio 
broadcasts by the United Dairy Farmers. 
and at the same time opening a few “test 
cases” to organize employes at country 
milk receiving stations. 

United Dairy Farmer’s payroll includes 
a new Director of Radio Publicity. “She’s 
going to perfect a series of radio pro- 
grams that will carry a message of na- 
tional unity to the dairy farmers of the 
country,” Ralph Marlatt, director of or- 
ganization for the union, told Farm 
Journal. “The money’s at hand and the 
time is ripe.” 

First report of the test cases to organ- 
ize country receiving stations comes from 
H. R. Leonard, general manager of the 
Twin City Milk Producers of St. Paul, 
who quotes a letter from Joseph J. 
Timpko. northwest regional director of 
District 50, United Mine Workers, to the 
effect that the dairy union is “now con- 
ducting a campaign of organization 
among your employes at Farmington. 
Northfield and Cannon Falls,” and claim- 
ing that “a majority of the employes at 
the above-mentioned plants have now 
joined our union for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining.” 

Third move being made by the union is 
creation of a research laboratory to do 
long-range experimentation on milk prod- 
ucts, check on claims and findings of the 
scientists employed by the big milk dis- 
tributors, and generally fulfill Kathryn 
Lewis’s threat of three months ago when 
she said, “before we get through with 
this thing we’re going to know more about 


milk than National Dairy and Borden's 
put together.” 

Marlatt originally planned to announce 
the opening of the research department 
before August 15. Then, on August 5, he 
suddenly admitted that it “has not de- 
veloped completely enough to give out a 
story at this time.” 

Early August saw United Dairy Farm- 
ers organization literature along rural 
routes in Gloucester county, N. J. 

Meanwhile, dairymen in 20 states have 
organized against the Lewis-dominated 
union. The largest organization to date 
is the Interstate Farmers Council repre- 
senting more than 20 farm organizations 
and co-operatives in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, with a combined membership of 
over 350,000 producers. It is headed by 
P. C. Turner, president of the Maryland 
Farm Bureau. 

Free Farmers, Inc., parent of the anti- 
Lewis dairy fighters, still limits its activi- 
ties to the New York milkshed, although 
acting in an advisory capacity to New 
England and mid-west milk groups. It 


has a sign-up of more than 30,000 mem- 
bers in its own territory. 

In Wisconsin, the Farmers Educational 
and Co-operative Equity Union is “fight- 
ing fire with fire” by starting its own drive 
to sign up milk plants on an automatic 
Farm Union dues check-off system. Ken- 
neth Hone, state president, claims that 86 
plants representing 20,000 patron mem- 
bers are already signed. 

United Dairy Farmers may have se- 
cretly split with CIO, but officials won't 
admit it. Letterheads of the organization, 
to date, have carried the imprint “Affili- 
ated with CIO.” A letter received by 
Farm Journal from Ralph Marlatt on 
August 6 had that imprint deliberately 
XXX-ed out. 

When Farm Journal editors called Mar- 
latt to find out about it, he was out of 
town. But O. E. Gasaway, president of 
District 50, United Mine Workers. pooh- 
poohed the whole notion, and declared 
that the organization is still a part of 
C1lO—despite the Lewis-Murray fight, de- 
spite the labor-peace doves that coo every- 
where but on John L. Lewis’s eaves. 





HORSE GAS MASKS * When the Army wanted to know about gas masks for horses, just in 
case, the New Hampshire Experiment Station was asked. Device above has been in use there 
to measure respiration gases while animals were doing accurately measured work, as part of 


nutrition studies. 
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Late News of Government @e@ What It Means to Farmers 


Washington, Tuesday, August 11 

ONGRESS HAS gone home, to find 

out whether the voters are sore at 

all Congresses, or only this partic- 

ular Congress. Legislative business is 
marking time. 

The pre sident’s veto of the wheat-rub- 
ber bill will probably not come up in the 
Senate, therefore, until after Labor Day, 
and opinion here is that it may not even 
be voted on. The Baruch Committee is 
well thought-of by all interests, and con- 
flicting rubber ideas will mostly await its 
report. 

Thus the rubber situation looks better 
than a few days ago, when this column 
proposed an impossible task for a lunch- 
eon group of representative agricultural 
observers in Washington. The proposi- 
tion: “Describe the rubber situation in 50 
words.” After 45 minutes of heavy talk 
and bitter remarks, the answer came in 
one word: “CHAOS!”—later amended to 
“Bureaucratic Chaos!” 

a 
\LL OBSERVERS here watch with in- 


terest to see what the administration will 
do with its labor union chickens, now 





home to roost after nine years, 

The dilemma is a sad one. The country 
is well on the way to a vast price inflation 
which will greatly increase the cost of 
living. The only way it might be stopped 
would be to refuse all wage increases and 
slap ceilings on all farm product prices. 
\griculture will not stand for ceilings un- 
less a stop is put to wage increases. A 
national election is just ahead. 

What a choice! If wages are frozen 
at present levels, union labor with its mil- 
lions of votes will be furious. If wages 





are let alone, as at present, the cost of 
living will rise further, and there go mil- 
lions of consumer and farm votes. If 
wages rise while Mr. Henderson holds 
prices down to his ceilings, there go prof- 
its, and the prospect of tax receipts for 
the hard-pressed Treasury. 


IT IS A beautiful mess, and however it 
is handled, it seems certain to lose the 
New Deal what it values most—votes in 
November. 

Much Washington opinion _ thinks, 
therefore, that a desperate effort will be 
made to nurse the situation along until 
after the election, when it may be pos- 
sible to get tough with union extremists. 

Based on long experience, observers 
here cannot conceive of the President 
taking the responsibility of any drastic 
action affecting the unions. He might 
take a chance on offending the unorgan- 
ized farmers, but not the well-disciplined 
forces of Messrs, Murray, Green and 
Lewis. 


THE CASE of Mr. Petrillo, the musi- 
cians’ union czar, is another source of in- 
terest and amusement in the capital. 
Half a dozen agencies of the govern- 
ment are indignant because Petrillo, try: 
ing to make unnecessary jobs for unem- 
ployed musicians, so that they can con- 
tinue to pay him his alleged $86,000 in- 
come, ordered his unions to stop making 
recordings for records and record broad- 
casting. The Department of Justice even 
goes into the courts to try to stop Petrillo 
from enforcing his orders, which would 
result in higher costs to all radio stations 
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and the shutting down of some of them. 

But this is the same administration 
that has been coddling the $86,000 labor 
leaders for nine years. It is this admin- 
istration’s hand-picked eourts that have 
decreed that labor union leaders can im- 
pede interstate commerce whenever they 
feel like it, and can conspire with each 
other to extort money from third parties 
without any penalty whatever. 

The capital is betting three to one on 
Petrillo against Mr. Biddle’s justice de- 
partment. 


JUST WHAT new farm machinery will 
be available in 1943 has not yet been de- 
termined, but it will be much less than 
for 1942. On the other hand, manufac- 
ture for replacement parts and repairs 
will be kept as unrestricted as possible. 
Expect to see certain changes in the 
way machinery is made. For instance, no 
tractors will be on rubber, and none of 
them will have starters. Starters take too 
much copper to allow their manufacture. 
You twisted her tail to start her twenty 
years ago, and you can do it again. 


* 
DO NOT EXPECT much in the way of 


Mexican farm labor unless you live in the 
southwest or the mountain sugar-beet 
area. Other sections must scrape up all 
local help first, and may then apply to 
the nearest U. S. Employment Service 
office. The agreement with Mexico pro- 
vides, among other things, that the mini- 
mum wage will be 30 cents an hour. 

“Tf it is necessary for the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service to recruit from a dis- 
tance, the Farm Security Administration 
will be called upon to help transport 
workers. The farmers who want the work- 
ers will pay for transportation up to 200 
miles, and FSA will pay for the additional 
mileage.” 


e 
EVER SINCE Henry Wallace’s Ever- 


Abnormal-Granary plan was set up, and 
for years before that, excessive and un- 
salable wheat has been a Grade A head- 
ache to the government. 

There was some slight relief last month, 
when the Farm Bloc in the House was 
beaten on the sales-for-feed issue (to the 
surprise of this column), and had to ac- 
cept sales of 125,000,000 bushels of loan 
wheat at 85°% of corn parity. But stocks 
of the grain are still excessive, a huge 
new crop is coming on, and supplies are 
piling up in South America as well. 

To try to figure some solution of this 
problem, the “International Wheat Coun- 
cil,” consisting of delegates from Argen 
tina, Australia, Canada, United Kingdom 
and the United States, met for the first 
time last week at the Department of 
Agriculture. 

An Executive Committee was appointed, 
and according to the solemn announce- 
ment of the Department of State, “the 
council took note of recent increases in 
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J. A. Scott-Watson 


yields per acre in several producing areas. 
and the Executive Committee was asked 
to consider the influence bearing on any 
trends in this connection.” 

Those wheat-growers who have had 
their acreage limited and_ thereupon 
stepped up their yields-per-acre are bad 
little boys. 


e 
OTHER WHEAT news: the prices for 


feed wheat for this month’s delivery range 
from 74 to 99 cents, according to area. 
There will be a marketing quota for 
1943 wheat, on which a referendum must 
be held before June 19, 1943. The acre- 


age base for 1943 will again be 55 
million acres. 


. 
A FEW WEEKS ago a _ middle-sized. 


quietly handsome, gray-haired and gray- 
mustachioed gentleman came to town. He 
is J. A. Scott-Watson, first agricultural 
attaché to be sent by the British to Wash- 
ington. 

He has three major tasks: (1) To col- 
lect technical and research information 
from our Experiment Stations and other 
agencies. He has already made a swing 
up to Ottawa, out to the stations in Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska. 

(2) To act as a sort of liaison with the 
various British agencies in Washington 
which have to do with agriculture in any 
form (purchases of and Lend-Lease ar- 
rangements for equipment, seeds, fer- 
tilizer, etc.). His general farming experi- 
ence qualifies him for this function. 

(3) To build up a background of infor- 
mation and contacts so that he will have a 
general knowledge of American agricul- 
tural viewpoints that will be useful in the 
post-war period. 

This blue-eyed Scot took his post- 
graduate courses in animal husbandry at 
Ames in 1909-10. He returned to Great 
Britain, taught at the University of Edin- 
burgh, then at Oxford. Beginning eleven 
years ago, Mr. Scott-Watson mechanized 
the 460-acre Oxford farm, using Ameri- 
can equipment mostly, found it possible 
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to get an 8% return on his capital in- 
vestment in a horseless farm, 


WHILE Mr. Scott-Watson has had much 
general farming experiénce, animal hus- 
bandry has been his specialty. His grand- 
uncle Scott, for whom he was named, was 
one of the more prominent early breed- 
ers of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Mr. Scott- 
Watson himself was born in Angus 
county, Scotland. He smilingly admits, “I 
always say I have no preference in breeds 
except for the Aberdeen-Angus.” 

4 major effect of the war on British 
agriculture, he says, has been a reversal 


of crop and grassland figures. Before the 
war Britain had 12,000,000 acres in crops, 
18,000,000 acres in grasslands. Now these 
figures are reversed. 

In his dignified, unpretentious way, Mr. 
Scott-Watson has already made many 
friends in Washington farm circles. One 
of his errands last week, for the first time 
in some years, was to have a few photo- 
graphs made to send to his family—his 
wife is in Edinburgh, a daughter in the 
Wrens (Women’s Royal Naval Service) 
in the north of England, a daughter in 
school in Canada, a married daughter in 
Australia, a son (wounded in Libya) now 
somewhere in the Middle East. 








WAR IS THE ONLY BUSINESS NOW 


MERICANS are impatient people. They are impatient now 
with the lack of progress with the war. They think they 
know where to look for the trouble. 

Impatience never won a war. Soundly planned action, backed 
by enough power, wins the victories. 

The lack of sound planning is responsible for situations with 
which we are now impatient. The Japs had better plans for the 
Aleutians than we did. Hitler’s plans for sinking ships in the 
western Atlantic have worked better so far than our plans to pro- 
tect ships or to avoid the need for ships. Our only successes have 
so far been defensive victories. 

The fact that the war can be lost is better understood now. 
More people realize that they are engaged in a battle of cut- 
throat desperation that will be won only by super-effort so tre- 
mendous as to surpass anything we yet imagine. Man, woman and 
child, each will suffer in the doing and in the doing without. 
Steadily the huge difficulties are becoming more clear. 

As our Commander-in-Chief, President Roosevelt has burdens 
of almost inconceivable difficulty and complexity. His responsibil- 
ity for America’s part in the war on thirty fronts, for the tremen- 
dous problems of materials and supplies, for their transportation, 
and for keeping the home fires burning, is staggering. Probably 
he, too, is impatient with the slowness. 

His tasks are impeded by the very size of government. The ad- 
ministration is cluttered with men who see the war situation as an 
opportunity to further their own pet theories of bossing people, 
punishing business, and remaking America. A 1943 war cannot 
be won with 1933 ideas. 

The job now is not to remake America, but to save it. 

The country now has but three top concerns. One is to fight. 
One is to produce. The other is to conserve. 

Everything else is not merely subordinate—everything else must 
be put aside. War is the only important business of government 
now. 

The American people would be immeasurably heartened and 
strengthened if Washington could immediately be stripped of 
every New Deal sideshow and side-issue. The spectacle of the now 
overstuffed federal government wholly “converted” to war work, 
trained and leaned down to fighting muscles, would stir the fight- 
ing and working enthusiasm of every citizen. 

The calls for effort and sacrifice would then ring clear, and we 
would know what they mean. Then leave Americans free, keep 
them informed, and they will fight, produce, and conserve. 

War is the only important business of the people now, too. The 
situation is far past the point of being a temporary emergency. 
We must now and for many years accept war, and war only, as a 
national and individual way of life. 
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STEADY NERVES... 


They’re just as 
important on the 
production front here 
at home as they are 
on the battle-fronts 
over there. 











You’re not only farming today, you’re fighting. 
Fighting a war in which crops, stock, 

and produce are as mighty as the gun. 
You bet you want steady nerves. 


And, if yowsmoke, you'll find the mild- 
ness that counts in Camels. They’re 
first in the service ...Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, too, according 
to the records (see below).And they’re 
the favorite on the farm front as well. 


Henry 
Kampmeyer 
(left) bas been 
farming 15 years 
— smoking Camel 

Henry Kampmeyer (right) tells you: cigarettes for 10 
“No matter how much I smoke, Camels 
always taste great. That full, round 
flavor is a real treat to the taste. And 
I’ve smoked Camels long enough to 


know they’re milder all ways.” 


You’ll go for that Camel flavor, too. 


And you'll appreciate Camel’s extra IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS: 


mildness. Next time get Camels. 





CAMELS 


contains 
than that of the 4 other largest-selling brands 


LESS NICOTINE 
tested —less than any of them—according to 


independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 


@ In the Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard— 
the favorite cigarette 

is CAMEL. 

{Based on actual sales 
records in Post Exchanges, 
Sales Commissaries, 
Ship’s Service Stores, 
Ship’s Stores, 

and Canteens.} 








R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


INDERS are an acceptable substi- 
tute for calf mats and composition 
flooring (hard to get now) in bon 
ton dairy barns. F. C. Barney tells about 
a calf barn in northeastern Iowa where 
one pen has a concrete floor and the othe: 
pens have cinder flooring. The cinder- 
floored pens are much warmer and drier; 
the concrete pen requires about twice as 
much bedding. 
A Missouri Jersey breeder claims that 
a cinder floor has cut his calf losses to 
3%. He has used cinder floors over 15 
years with about three replacements. To 
install, pens are filled on grade level 
with a _ layer of 
coarse rock about 
six to eight inches 
deep. They are then 
filled in with cinders 
tamped down hard 
and level to a depth 
of about one foot. 


Cool, dry, dark 


Where onions park. 


@ Balbo rye makes 
good pasture for 90 
Jersey cows on John 
Rhodes’ farm near 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 
Last fall (Septem- 
ber 9) he seeded 
half of a field with 
common rye and 
half with Balbo. 
The Balbo came on 
quicker than the 
common, 

In a month. 
Rhodes was able to 
turn his cows on the 
Balbo. He pastured 
it lightly till Janu- 
ary 1. It was ready for grazing again 
March 15—about ten days earlier than 
ordinary rye. He pastured it till May 1 
and then let it go to seed. Jerseys pre- 
ferred Balbo, and would graze it first. 


cord and tassel fringe, 


Soybeans, millet, sudan, milo— 
All are good to fill the silo. 


@ Silos can be roofed this fall with a 
weather-proof, non-metallic asbestos ma- 
terial that can be cut, sawed and nailed. 
New product, this is. 

@ Portable rigs for cleaning and treating 
seeds are bringing a necessary service 
right to the farms. Last fall in Indiana a 
fleet of 49 of these combined cleaning 
and treating outfits, mounted on trucks, 
cleaned 435,000 bushels of seed wheat 
and treated 200,000 bushels for protec- 
tion against smut. Last spring, the rigs 
cleaned and treated 70,000 bushels of 
oats, 100,000 bushels of soybeans. Other 
states are following the Hoosier example. 
Bringing this service to the farm requires 


double patent leather fenders, 
buggy whip and dusters. 


less transportation than would be needed 
if seeds were hauled to local elevators. 
@ When a farm family buys fruit, it 
buys something the farm would be will- 
ing to grow if it had a chance. 

Folks who agree and want to do some- 
thing about it can get help from a new 
leaflet, The Home Fruit Garden, free from 
the Office of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
The leaflet gives varieties of tree fruits, 
bush fruits and nuts to plant; tells when 
and how; gives directions for taking care 
of the fruit garden after it is planted. 
Fall planting of entirely-dormant fruit 





Off to the Old Settlers’ Picnic in the new split hickory. surrey—long distance axles, canopy top with 
sunshade and lamps, to say nothing of new 
The horse-and-buggy days weren't so bad, were they? 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 

Whistle. 

Make a silo. 

Cut a melon. 

Clean the attic. 

Spread manure. 

Collect and sell junk. 

Check tires and battery. 

Make a garden compost. 

Check the electric fence. 

Exercise the paint brush. 

Keep life insurance paid up. 

Sharpen ensilage cutter knives. 

Treat ewes for stomach worms. 

Get storage ready for soybeans. 

Provide nests for pullets on range. 

Order fruit trees for fall planting. 

Put those dirty overalls in the wash. 

Houseclean Biddy’s winter quarters, 

String fence for hogging down corn. 

Make a new lawn, patch the old one. 

Clean, drain, store the power sprayer. 

Harvest shell beans, treat for weevils. 

Have seed wheat cleaned and disinfected. 

Clean out the well—but first lower a 
lighted lantern. 

Ask Junior if he would like to turn the 
freezer for some ice cream. 

Ask your husband to stop reading and 
replace those broken panes in the 
cellar windows. 


trees is advised in all but a few states. 
@ Sixty years ago this month, this page: 
“As soon as the English sparrow gets fat, 
and before he back into winter 
quarters in the cities, shoot him and eat 
him. They say he makes a good stew.” 


goes 


The Katydid’s cry 
Says to Summer: “Goodbye.” 


@ Tire manufacturers in their booklets 
and advertising have left very little un- 
done in their effort to get folks to take 
better care of tires on tractors, trucks and 
autos. If you want a good book on tire 
care, we can tell you 
where to get one 
free. Read one of 
these books and 
you'll think you 
never took real good 
care of your tires— 
which may be true. 


A storage pit 
Keeps carrots fit. 


@ What you thought 
was mustard in your 
grainfield in June 
may have been yel- 
low rocket instead. 
A lot of farmers 
have made that mis- 
take and are now 
finding out that they 
have a weed much 
harder to get rid of 
than mustard. The 
two weeds _ look 
alike: Both have yel- 
low flowers. There’s 
this difference: 
yellow rocket lives 
over the winter. 

September is the time to fight the pest. 
Disking and harrowing several times in 
late summer and early fall kills young 
plants. Ground so handled should be 
plowed the following spring and planted 
to a crop that can be clean cultivated. 
This will help get rid of some other bad 
weeds, too, 


Vraw.ng Oy “alter “. Calvert 


Let the man who farms to win 
Keep rats and mice from crib and bin. 


@ Even a luxury tax on fur coats and 
other things made of furs will not hurt 
the prospects of profits from trapping 
next winter. So say the trapline experts, 
and for these reasons: 

There will be fewer people to follow 
the trapline. There is a fur shortage in 
world markets. Reserve stocks of furs 
have dwindled away. Importation of for- 
eign furs will be slight. Fur garments 
may be needed for our soldiers and sail- 
ors stationed where the weather is cold. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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How SYNTHETIC RUBBER is made 


HIS formidable chain of symbols is the 

chemist’s formula for one of the oil-resist- 
ing synthetic rubbers known as Chemigum, 
made by Goodyear. 


In natural rubber a somewhat similar long- 
chain grouping of carbon and hydrogen 
atoms is accomplished by nature. In syn- 
thetic rubber, the trick is to combine the 
right molecules by a complicated chemical 
process called polymerization. 


Many organic materials lend themselves to 
this process. Coal, grain alcohol, acetylene, 
petroleum, natural gas and other hydrocar- 
bons can be used. With each, the method of 
treatment differs, and the resultant products 
vary greatly in rubber-like characteristics. 


Thus in synthetic rubber manufacture far 
greater responsibil- 
ity for quality rests 
upon the expe- 
rienced skills of the 
chemist and com- 
pounder than in 
working with natu- 
ral rubber. 

Our first patent covering synthetic rubber 


manufacture dates from 1927. Since then we 
have tested more than 300 different com- 


THE GREATEST NAME 








ONE OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 





pounds in search of a synthetic that would 
duplicate or better rubber’s desirable 
properties. 


Of all these, Chemigum proved best. It can 
be compounded to excel natural rubber in 
withstanding wear and abrasion—or made 
more resistant to oxidation, extreme cold, 
gasoline and oil. Its chief shortcomings are 
handling difficulties in manufacture and, as 
yet, high cost. 


For the past four years Goodyear has been 
using Chemigum commercially with great 
success in many specialized industrial prod- 
ucts where its marked superiority over 
rubber offsets higher price. 


Under the urgency of war, new, low-cost, 
mass-production methods are being 
rapidly accelerated 
in cooperation 
with the govern- 
ment program. 
Just as soon as suf- 
ficient supplies of 
this miracle ma- 
terial are forth- 
coming, Chemigum can, if necessary, be 
used for virtually every purpose now 
served by natural rubber. 


7 


Chemigum— T. M.‘The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Whitney Dew" ad 


"General he say — send Sani-Flush 
to clean out car radiator” 


Every one is taking extra precautions to 
keep cars, trucks and tractors in first- 
class condition. Be sure rust and sedi- 
ment don’t clog your radiator—cause 
dangerous overheating. Clean out with 
Sani-Flush for positive protection. Costs 
only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
It’s in most farm bathrooms for clean- 
ing toilets. When used according to 
directions on the can—Sani-Flush 
cannot injure septic tanks or their 
action and is absolutely safe in all 
toilet connections and auto cooling 
systems. Sold in grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and 10c stores. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


WW a 


for LAMENESS due to 
PUFFS, BRUISES 
and SWELLINGS 


Absorbine provides 
prompt relief for 
lameness due to puffs, 
bruises, swellings. 
If used immediately, 
: Absorbineoften keeps 
horse at work. It 
speeds blood flow to 
the injury to help 
carry off congestion. 
Often bringsswellings 
down in a few hours. 
Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. 
Many veterinaries have used it for over 40 
years. Never blisters or removes hair. $2.50 for 
a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. At all drug- 
gists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Keep Horse At Work 
Use ABSORBINE 


PROTECT CHICKS FOR LIFE 
inst TRACHEITIS & FOWL POX 


Aga 
= ene * -S. Licensed Vecsines. 17 77Fe 
it is less than one egg per birc o 
He hysical setback. Information free. POULTRY DISEASES 


lene Poultry Laboratories, Dept. V-J8, Vineland, N. J. 
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UNTHANKED? eI am a member of a 


Rationing Board, duly appointed and sworn 


in to the OPA. My salary is One Dollar less 
than that of the famous Dollar-a-year men in 
Washington. 

I supply my own tires and gas, have no 
expense account, have to drive ten miles each 
way to the County Court House. We all en- 
joy the same salary, and it is considered nice 
of us to buy the ice-cream and pop for the 
volunteer workers. 


Where is all this leading us to? Are we 
going to be hated by all our friends, neigh- 
bors and acquaintances in the country before 
we are through? 


Jones that he cannot 


How can I say to Mr. 


have his tires retreaded (he cannot possibly 
get a new tire) when I know that his car is 
about bare-foot, and I know he has milk 
and eggs to go to town, and I know he has 
to buy groceries, fertilizer and a thousand 
other things? 

You know one cannot take sugar from the 
family cupboard without the housewife 
hating you. 

Ours is a rural county, no center of popu- 
lation and the County Court is only a cross- 
roads place. We all have to go somewhere 
by car to buy or sell and we have many war- 


workers who have to drive to army camps for 


work. We expect to issue enough gas for 
these necessary things, but neighbor White 
wants to go fishing on his day off and asks 
for a little extra gas. Shall we give it to 
him? I know he will bring home some fish 
and I know it contributes to his livelihood. 

And how about the courting? Shall we 
stop it or shall we just temper it by letting 
John go to call on Molly only on Sunday? 

We didn’t ask for this. We had it wished 
on us. We don’t like it but What the Hell. 
Fredericksburg, Va. C. D. Schlemmer 
IRRATIONAL e The housewife’s pantry is 


empty, and the 
bursting with 


The 


the grocer’s bins are 
industry warehouses are 
sugar. Why does this paradox exist? 
answer, Bureaucracy. 

No safer place can be found for the na- 


tion’s food supply than in the kitchen. Sugar 


bare, 
sugar 


and canned fruits are not commodities that 
will be consumed in a few days. but are an 
insurance of adequate and vital food sup- 
plies in the winter months to come. If the 
sugar now on hand, which is ample for the 
nation’s needs, were made available to the 
consumer, vast stores of food would be laid 


up for future use which will otherwise be 
wasted. With adequate encouragement, 
the domestic industry can produce in excess 


of 3,000,000 tons of sugar in 1943, but they 
must produce for use and not for government 


hoarding. 
Fairview, Mont. 


G. N. Wells, Pres., 
Montana-Dakota Beet 


Growers Association 


think the five 


organizations in 


POINTS e | 


labor 


THE FIVE 


points in regard to 


“All of Us” [August Farm Journal| are 
something that should be a part of any good 


limit. 


Peter J. Kehl 


government. Push them to the 
Strykersville, N.Y. 


FOR UNIONS e After reading Mrs. Elsie 
Klukhut’s letter, I decided 1 would stick my 
neck out and get it hit. She admits the union 
wages her husband earns is buying them a 
home and a decent living. Why bite the hand 
that is feeding one? 

The unions may make mistakes sometimes, 
but don’t we all? 

If working people could realize what their 
and does, for them, they would 


union can do, 
My husband is a 


be less quick to criticize. 


JOURNAL 


OPEN MEETING 
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Pa 


good union man and I am president of our 
local auxiliary and proud of it. 

We have hopes of owning a farm of our 
own some day and I firmly believe the union 
is helping us to realize this hope. 


Ore. Mrs. Opal Trefry 


FARMER’S WIFE e 


and 








Cottage Grove, 


FARMER DEFENDERS e Much has been 
said about food for victory and how the 
farmer is one of the most important cogs of 
that victory. However, some of our magazines 


are lauding the farm boys who leave the 
farm and go to work in defense factories. 
On another page, they suggest that city 


women and children go to the farms and help 
with the labor shortage. Why not train these 
city folks for the defense jobs and let the 
farm boys stay at home? 

Our farm boys do not like to be called 
slackers or worse. Defense workers, soldiers 
and our allies must have food, clothing and 


many other things which have their begin- 
ning on the farm. Our farmers will deliver 


the goods as long as possible, but please 
give us the trained help we need. Give this 
help the respect which is their due. Give 
them the recognition given other defense 
workers. We must have food if this is to be 
a war for victory. If we do not win a victory, 
life won’t be worth living. 
Libby, Mont. Mrs. R. R. Beebe 
TAX ON DEBT PAYMENTS e There 


was some talk a while ago about changing 


the income tax laws so that people who 
were paying off old debts would not have 
to pay income tax on that money. 

I suppose quite a few farmers are pay- 
ing debts this year. It does seem a little 
hard to have to pay income tax on_ that 
money. 

1 wonder if you couldn’t beat the drums 
a bit and maybe hurry Congress up on 
that question. 

Marshall, Cal. Mrs. D. J. Steele 

The tax bill is now in the Senate. 


Nothing will have more effect now than 
letters to Senators. A few hundred such 
letters right now might assure this provi- 
-Ed. 


sion. 


RADIO FARMERS e I get terribly 
tired listening to radio personnel trying to 
imitate farm people. I am sure I haven’t an 


too 


idea where they got their slant in this day 
and age of 4H clubs, F.F.A. groups, to 


say nothing of all the other farm organiza- 


tions. Most of our boys and girls go through 
high school at least, and many attend Ag- 
ricultural Colleges. It would seem to me 


radio people should wake up and find out 
we are in the twentieth eentury, not the 
sixteenth. I am not saying that all farm 
families are educated, but are all city people? 


Henderson, Mich Mrs. A. F. Haak 


THREATS e Secretary Wickard and other 
administration spokesmen are continuously 
warning us of the threat of inflation if the 
price of agricultural products is allowed to 
rise to a level above parity, that cockeyed 
monstrosity relegating the farmers of 1942 
to a 1910 income! 

If a moderate rise in farm prices 
be so threatening, why is it not even more 
threatening when the laborer who never 
earned over two bucks a day suddenly finds 
himself in a war production job paying $12 
or $15 per day? Why is it not equally 
threatening when the manufacturer who was 
on the verge of insolvency suddenly finds in 
his possession juicy cost-plus contracts? 


Erskine, Minn. H. H. Ophus 


would 
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Clear the Lines for the War 


Before you make a Long Distance telephone call 


today, ask yourself these questions: 
l. Is it necessary? 
2. Will it interfere with war calls? 


The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier 
every day. We can’t build the new lines to carry 
it because sufficient materials aren’t available. 
We've got to make the most of the service we 


now have. 


Please give a clear track to the war effort by 
confining your Long Distance calls to those that 


are really necessary. 


WAR CALLS 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (iB) 
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e Inthe Barn Is 
Where You Begin 





Keep the milking machine clean 


UTTING a dollar sign on mastitis 

must be harder than pinning the tail 

on the donkey. Three veterinarians 
at the University of Minnesota estimated 
not long ago that mastitis costs dairy 
farmers in the United States somewhere 
between 50 and 200 million dollars a 
year. 

New York authorities a few years 
earlier said the disease was costing dairy- 
men in that one state 75 million dollars 
a year. Those two estimates are not very 
close together. If either one is near the 
mark, the other is far away. Probably 
both are too low. 

On one thing, though, most vets and 
dairy experts agree: mastitis is the most 
widespread and destructive dairy disease. 
and causes a greater total loss than all 
other dairy diseases put together. It re- 
duces milk flow 25%, and is the chief 
cause of our much-too-heavy turnover in 
dairy cows. 

In a leading dairy state a survey of 
505 herds showed 91.8° of the herds 
and 12.4% of the cows had mastitis. In 
an adjoining state a survey of 322 herds 
(2.715 cows) producing fresh milk in 
one market area showed that 86% of the 
herds and 26% of the cows had mastitis. 

Folks in position to know also agree 
that the situation is likely to get worse 
instead of better. Forcing cows, to meet 
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Milk first few squirts from each teat into a strip cup 


higher production goals, is sure to cause 
more udder trouble instead of less. Scar- 
city of dairy help, or poor help, will re- 
sult in less careful milking, and _ less 
attention to udder troubles and dairy 
barn sanitation. Mastitis spreads rapidly 
under these conditions. 

Demand for more milk is going to 
bring into many a herd gargety cows that 
have been thrown out of other herds 
where a mastitis control program is being 
followed. Sold for slaughter, quite a few 
of these diseased cows are picked up by 
cow jockeys and sold back into dairy 
herds at good prices. 

It takes a farmer to stop this huge 
dairy loss—but not by giving Bossy a 
pill or drench, nor by putting something 
in her feed or drinking water. To put it 
another way, there is nothing in the way 
of prevention or control that can take the 
place of good herd management. 


The Dairyman’s Responsibility 


Some of the new udder infusion treat- 
ments (such as silver oxide in oil) can 
accomplish much when used by veterin- 
arians, but not all they should unless 
the dairyman does his part. Stopping 
mastitis is a two-man job, calling for a 
veterinarian plus a herd owner; and the 
herd owner must do his part of the job 
first. 

The farmer’s part of the job, first of 
all, is to know what causes mastitis and 
how it spreads. Many a herd is infected 
and the owner doesn’t even know it. 

He knows the acute form of the disease; 
its symptoms are no stranger to him— 
stringy, lumpy or bloody milk; swollen 
or sensitive bag; caked bag. Much more 
common, however, is chronic mastitis, 
which so often exists in the herd without 
the owner’s knowledge, because its symp- 
toms are not spectacular. 


Most cases of mastitis are infectious, 
and are caused by “strep” germs which 
get into the udder through teat openings. 
These germs travel from one udder to 
another on _ milker’s hands, through 
bedding and manure, etc. An udder or 
a quarter that has, to all outward ap- 
pearances, recovered from an attack of 
mastitis, may continue to be a hotbed of 
infection. 

Here follows a ten-point control pro- 
gram based on the known facts regarding 
the spread of the disease: 

The Barn: To prevent injuries to teats 
and udders, stable cows in comfortable 
stalls, correct width and length, with 
plenty of clean bedding. Keep floor clean 
under cows and behind them. 

Spotting the Disease: Use a strip cup 
(or cup covered with dark cloth) for the 
first three or four squirts from each teat. 
This will show which cows (and which 
teats) give lumpy or flaky milk. Have a 
veterinarian make a physical examination 
of each cow’s udder every six months or 
oftener, and examine samples of milk 
under the microscope to see if mastitis 
germs are present. Enroll in a_herd- 
control program if at all possible. 


Milk Infected Cows Last 
Diseased Animals: Sell badly infected 
cows for slaughter—those whose udders 
have a lot of scar tissue as a result of the 
disease. Scar tissue doesn’t give much 
milk. Have valuable breeding animals 
treated by veterinarian. Separate diseased 
animals from the others, if possible; at 
any rate, milk the diseased ones last, so 
there will be less danger of carrying in- 
fection to healthy udders. 
Before Milking: Wipe each udder with 
a clean cloth (a separate cloth for each 
cow) soaked in a freshly-prepared chlo- 
(Continued on page 66) 
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THE WALUE OF THESE PRODUCTS 
is due to their Unvarying High Quality and Dependability 


Parke-Davis will never lower its rigid manufacturing 
standards. We are making every effort to meet the increas- 
ing wartime demands from livestock and poultry raisers 
for products that are always uniform and dependable. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


‘Drug stores sell Nema Worm Capsules and Krese Dip 














Willard’s NEW CDI 


The” Buy” for the duration 





This new, long-life battery is so 
powerful it meets truck require- 
ments. Yet it’s so compact it fits 
passenger cars too. Has thick, 
husky plates and dual insulation 
for heavy-duty service. If your 
vehicle is a truck in constant use 
or a passenger car in heavy 
service, see the Willard CDI when 
you require a storage battery. 


The “‘Safety-Fill’’ construction 
of Willard CDI Batteries 
prevents dirt from clogging 
vents in tractor service... 
prevents injurious acid 
spilling on motor. Top of 
battery stays corrosion-free. 


Light and power for 
thousands of farms 


This glass-jar cell is one of the 
many kinds of special purpose 
batteries made by Willard. A 
series of these cells, when con- 
nected with a generating set, 
will provide dependable elec- 
tric light and power to an 
average form home for years. 
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"SAFETY- FILL’ 
BATTERIES 





-have the power to carry on ! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY «¢ CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, TORONTO 
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POULTRY 


LAYING HOUSES 
FROM LEFTOVERS 








There is sel- 
dom a_ build- 
ing that can 
not in some way be made into a satisfac- 
tory laying house. The heavy timbers and 
excellent construction used in old barns 
make them usable for many years. 

It is necessary, sometimes, to depart 
from all the established rules in adapting 
these old buildings to poultry. Experience 
has told us that south is the best facing 
for a house. This is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Windows and slots on the four sides 
of the house can be used to provide satis- 
factory ventilation in any kind of weather 
and in almost any location. 

Once it was held that rooms could be 
no larger than 24 x 24 feet, but now this 
is known not to be true. Rooms 30 feet 
each way are as much standard as 24 feet. 
Some houses have laying pens 40 feet 
square. I know of one laying house in 
New England that has units 38 x 150 feet. 
On commercial poultry farms, larger units 
mean less labor and less housing space 
per bird. 

Ventilating Laying Pens 

Windows with ordinary glass that can 
be lowered from the top into the front 
wall framework provide a good ventilating 
arrangement. Above the windows you can 
use a six-inch slot that can be opened and 
closed, but this slot is not necessary if 
tops of windows are close to the ceiling. 
All openings, however, should be adjust- 
able, for there are no definite rules that 
will ventilate every building. It must be 
worked out from experience. 

Height of ceilings is usually about six 
and one-half feet—often described as 
“just above the profanity line.” It seems 
to make but little difference in ventila- 
tion whether this height is six, six and 
one-half or seven feet. 

Barns and tobacco sheds usually give 

(Continued on page 66) 





HEN BARN x This old cow barn (35 x 40 
feet) was turned into a laying house for !,200 
birds (four pens) by Ellsworth Bentley, Mano- 
met, Mass., at a cost of $200 for labor and 
$100 for materials. Second-hand lumber was 
used. Droppings pits are directly above one 
another, and in each is a trap door. Bentley 
drives under the lower one and lets droppings 
from all pits fall into the truck. 
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EQUIPMENT 


COMBINING “In combining sweet 
ALFALFA clover or alfalfa from 

the dried windrow, you 
don’t need a pick-up attachment,” says 
J. Leo Ahart, Crawford county, Iowa. 
“We have a rotary pick-up, but would 





rather run the sickle under the crop. In | 


fact, it is not even necessary to windrow; 
our five-foot combine slides under a 
mower swath in fine shape when a few 
grain-saving guards are attached. 

“We set the reel low, to just clear the 
guard fingers. The swath goes over the 
sickle for the most part and right on up 
to the cylinder in a steady ribbon, full 
width. A windrow tends to go up bunchy, 
and only a part of the wide cylinder does 
the work. 

“When alfalfa is left to get dead ripe 
on the standing plant, we can get the 
seed all right with our rubber-faced 
machine. To amount to anything, alfalfa 
seed must fully mature on the stalk. For 
two years we have raked up the alfalfa 
hay after combining for seed. The hay is 
a mixture of seed and oncoming crops, 
but it makes good horse hay.” 


TIRES FOR The “War Letter for 
MACHINERY Agriculture,” put out 
by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says buyers of new 
and rebuilt tractors, farm implements 
and other vehicles sold without tires can 
get casings and tubes for these rigs by 
meeting conditions announced by OPA. 

The buyer of such a rig submits to 
the local War Price and Rationing Board 
an affidavit from the seller setting forth 
a satisfactory reason for delivery without 
tires and tubes. Then the board may issue 
original equipment certificates. 

This OPA action is meant to take care 
of original equipment needs on farm ma- 
chinery which have been delivered with- 
out tires and tubes in line with trade 
practices. Mere change-over from steel 
wheels to rubber does not come under 
this classification. 


ARC WELDING “It’s a money- 

; maker.” That’s 
what E. E. Rogers, Nez Perce county, 
Idaho, thinks of his 180-ampere alter- 
nating current electric welder. “I do not 
know of any other piece of farm shop 
equipment that will pay for itself so 
quickly as an are welder, if the farm is 
of any size and the farmer is inclined to 
do his own repair and simple construc- 
tion work.” 

There is hardly a machine on the 
Rogers farm that has not had some re- 
pair made with the welder, including the 
combine, hay chopper (stationary and 
field), disk plows and harrows. The are 
welder has also been used to make 
hitches, shop lights, tool stands, hinges 
and latches for heavy gates and doors, 
trailers, harrow carts, and anchor bolts 


CHAMPION 





“Harnessing” over a thousand 
horses—by hooking up the igni- 
tion harness of a giant aircraft 
engine to a set of Champion Ce- 
ramic Aircraft Spark Plugs. Like 
the engine in your car, this power- 
ful mechanical marvel is brought 
to life by the vital sparks of a mere 
handful of Champions. Depend- 
able Champions are on active duty 
on every war front on land, water 
and in the air. y 






More Vital- 
More Dependable 
than ever! 







The Saturday afternoon ritual of 
the early car owner was a spark 
plug cleaning session. The old- 
timer spent a lot of time tinker- 
ing with engines and spark plugs. 
Now, all you have to do, for the 
best spark plug performance and om 
economy, is to have your Cham- =< 
pion dealer test and clean them, = 
at regular intervals, with his 

scientifically designed equipment. 





“Food will win the war and write the peace” (Secretary Wickard ). 
Shortage of farm labor has made power farming equipment more 
vital than ever before to produce the ‘necessary quota of agricul- 
tural products. Spark plugs, the initial source of engine power, are 
a vital factor in its economy and dependability. Service them 
regularly for greatest economy and efficiency, and replace worn 
out or inferior quality spark plugs with dependable Champions. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE - KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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““THAT’S A SWELL JOB 
OF REPAIRING, BILL’’ 


Right over the old walls and roof! This is the simple and 
effective method by which farmers throughout America are 
renovating and improving their farm homes and other build- 
ings with Red Cedar Shingles. Easy to apply, they give an 
old, out-dated house a modern, attractive and substantial 
appearance. 

Red Cedar Shingles, which are “non-priority” and readily 
available from lumber dealers everywhere, offer these ex- 
clusive advantages: 


e Impregnated with a natural preservative oil, they last for 
generations with minimum upkeep. 

e The established method of application provides three layers 
of shingles over the entire roof and creates a “bridging” 
effect which resists high winds, hail and storms. 

e Possessing millions of insulating cells, they protect against 
cold penetration and heat Joss. 

FREE BLUEPRINT SERVICE—Send today for a free set of blue- 

prints showing the various methods of applying Red Cedar 

Shingle roofs and sidewalls. Address: 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
5508 White Blidg., Seattle @ Canadian Office: Vancouver, B. C. 
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for fence braces. With the electric arc 
welder and the new welding rod it is 
possible to braze work formerly done 
with the oxyacetylene torch; also, the 
carbon are can be used for soldering and 
cutting. 

The foregoing account of Mr. Rogers’ 
experience comes from Hobart Beresford 
(head of the agricultural engineering 
department, University of Idaho). who 
also has something good to say for arc 
welding. Mr. Beresford: 

“The are welder is often used for con- 
structing special equipment, such as ele- 
vators, conveyors, feed mixers, and for 
making shop equipment, barrel stands. 
trailers, and racks. 

“Broken stud bolts can be removed 
with the arc welder by placing a nut 
over the broken stud and welding the 
stud and the nut together with the arc. 
Heating the stud during welding usually 


' loosens the threads; and after they have 


cooled it is a simple matter to unscrew 
the welded nut and stud. Removing studs 
by this method is much faster than center 
tapping and using special tools. 

“With welding equipment, repairs can 
be made without dismantling the ma- 
chines. If the welding cables are long 
enough to wheel the outfit outside, the 
welder can be used on combines or othe 
large machines that can not be moved 
conveniently into the farm shop for mak- 


ing repairs.” 


POTATO A potato combine (digger 
COMBINE =and sacker), plus hauling 


of sacked potatoes di- 
rectly to the grader, helps Frank Ward. 
Hollandale, Minnesota, avoid sunscald in 
hot weather. 

Tractor pulls digger, sacker and trailer. 
When the trailer is loaded with sacks 
(half filled for easy handling), another 
tractor hauls the load away to a covered 
grader. This way, the potatoes are con- 
stantly in motion and scarcely uncovered 
at any time. 

Digger is set deep, to run quite a bit 
of muck through with the tubers. This 
helps to keep them cool, and also pre- 
vents bruising. Potatoes go to market 
without losing their “field coolness.” Cost 
per bag is no greater than with other 
digging methods, says Mr, Ward. 





WATERING TROUGH ¥& Split lengthwise in 
exact halves, an oil barrel makes this water- 
ing trough on the Emlong Farm, Berrien 
county, Michigan. The halves are connected 
by a short pipe, so that water stands at the 
same level in both. 
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FEEDING 





BREED IT IN, As near a magician 
FEED [fT OUT as almost anything on 

the farm is good 
feed. It can push an unprofitable dairy 
herd up above the profit line, even with- 
out any help. 

In the months ahead, though, feed 
vill be asked to do bigger and _ better 
tricks than it has ever done before. 
Some of the tricks will be almost im- 
yossible. A lot of animals that never 
ite dairy ration are going to be labeled 
dairy cow” and told to give milk. 


You can’t produce a good milker in | 


1 few weeks or months, nor pick one 
from a tree; and to get the huge total of 
milk needed, almost any cow that can wet 
the bottom of a pail will be able to get 
1 union card and go in the milking line. 

Such poor cows are one reason why 
headache pills were invented, Asking 


these cows to show a profit on feed is | 
like giving a huge defense order to a | 

° | 
village tinkerer who has no shop, ma- 


chinery nor help to do the job. 


The place feed can do its best trick | 
is among cows that have milk in then, | 


but have never had enough good feed to 
bring it out. If you want to add another 
cow to your ten-cow herd, and do it 
right away. just feed the ten cows all 
the good feed they can use—not just 
hay and corn, but a complete dairy 
ration. Cows that don’t have milk in them 
can be useful in some other way. People 
are still buying bologna. 

\t the same time, do with your dairy 
cows what the machinery folks are asking 
farmers to do with tractors and imple- 
ments: “Take care of everything; make 
what you have last longer.” The average 
life of a cow is only a few years. Good 
feeding and care can boost production 
and lengthen a cow’s useful life. 


OLD CORN Old corn and new are 
AND NEW about equal in feeding 

steers, if alfalfa hay or 
some other good source of vitamin A is 
fed with the corn. 

That’s a quick summing up of results 
of Iowa steer feeding trials last fall 
and winter, in which 56 yearlings were 
fed for 210 days. The steers liked new 
corn as well as old. Tests showed that 
1941 corn contained twice as much vita- 


min A as that of 1937-38-39, and slightly | 


more than that of 1940. 
All steers got four pounds of good 
alfalfa hay (baled from windrow, retain- 


ing most of its leaves) per head daily. | 


SORGHUM STEERS Sorghums, sur- 
DRESSED HIGH est feed crop in 

the western 
great plains region, can best be marketed 
through livestock. 

That statement is nailed down by re- 
sults of a 184-day steer-feeding test in 
Colorado, where four lots of steers (ten 
to a lot) were fed different rations using 

















This is the year of the big job — longer 
hours of hard work for you. Help keep 
yourself in fighting trim for this big job 
by eating plenty of good, nourishing foods. 
Start your day with Wheaties, ‘Breakfast 
of Champions,” with plenty of your own 
milk and fruit. That way you get all the 
valuable known essential nourishment of 
three of the basic foods — milk, fruit and 
good whole wheat. 















ORLY CHAMPIONS 1942 


On the breakfast tables of many Army Camps, Naval and 
Marine bases, there’s a spot reserved for Wheaties. All over 
America, you’ll find Wheaties helping to build stronger, 
tougher Americans. Extra-special flavor and valuable 
nourishment have made Wheaties America’s fav- 
orite whole wheat flakes. Buy ’em, try ’em— 
you'll like ’em! 














Special offer! Yours for only a three cent 
stamp. Family sample package of Wheat- 
ies. Also the new Betty Crocker booklet, 
“Thru Highway to Good Nutrition.” 
Send three cent stamp, name and ad- 
dress to Wheaties, Department 916, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





of Champions 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 






“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. , 
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LET’S CALL A HALT 


ON THOUGHTLESS 
BUYING 


If the way you buy gives comfort to the 
Axis, it’s time to call a halt! 


Buy only when you must, and then buy only 
longer-lasting things! Don’t waste your coun- 
try’s material, man-power, machine time on 
things that will need to be replaced too soon. 
Buy only for long, hard service and you conserve for Uncle Sam. 





No doubt about it—here’s one more way to help your 
country win. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For 54 years the name y 
“Exide” has symbolized 
dependability, long life. 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 





| sorghum roughage along with corn and 
sorghum grains. 

Grain sorghum had a feeding value of 
89% as much as corn when fed alone, 
and 92.4% when fed in a mixture of corn 
and grain sorghum. Sorghum silage im- 
proved the rate of gain and _ finish. 
Cheapest gains were made by the steers 





fed ground sorghum grain, but those fed 
corn showed the greatest net return. 
Sold on the Denver market, the steers 
produced carcasses of very high grade 
and uniformity. Of the 37 carcasses sold. 


| 34 graded U. S. Choice, two graded 








U. S. Good, and one was bruised. 
Another important fact was the high 
dressing percentage figures. Of the 37 


| steers, 23 dressed out 61.7% and 14 


dressed out 61.2%. 
Still another thing—all during the 
feeding period there was, on the average, 


one day of blizzard each week, and the 


total snowfall for the 184 days was about 
double the yearly average for that time 


| of year. With more normal weather con- 


ditions, gains would have been greater. 


GROUND = Grinding barley pays. Cat- 
BARLEY tle that ate whole barley in 

a feeding test at the Ne- 

braska Experiment Station 
averaged 40 pounds lighter than those 
fed ground barley—a difference in gain 
of one-fourth pound per head per day. 


PROTEIN We now have the 
SHORTAGE? largest supply of high- 

protein feeds on _ rec- 
ord. Even so, some folks who do not often 
cry “Wolf!” are wondering if there will 
be enough, and urging farmers not to 
be wasteful. What appears to be plenty 
looks like a shortage when you look at 
it this way: 

Supplies of high-protein feed per ani- 
mal unit are slightly smaller than last 
year. If all crop acreage goals are 
reached, the supply of high-protein feeds 
for 1942-43 will be about 15% more 
than 1941-42. In relation to feeding re- 
quirements, though, that may not be 
enough. The 1941 pig crop is going to 
be the largest ever; poultry and dairy 
figures continue climbing. The most heart- 
ening predictions say that there will be 
only about 5% more high-protein feeds 
per animal unit in 1942-43 than now. 

The real threat of shortage, though, 
lies in the fact that most herds and flocks 
are not getting anywhere near as much 
protein as they should have. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture recently said 
that the protein content of feeding rations 
in the United States is too low for most 
efficient production. 

The average protein content of all 
feeds fed in the United States last year 
was 9.6%. It will probably be somewhere 
near the same this year—maybe a little 
higher, under stimulus of good livestock 
prices. That’s too low. All feed con- 
centrates should average about 12% 
protein to provide balanced rations for 
all herds and flocks. 
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GARDENS 





SAVING When a garden beginner de- 
SEEDS cides to save seed for next 

year’s crop, he is as likely 
as not to be overcome by his good inten- 
tions; and for these reasons: 

Growing garden seeds has become a 
specialized business. Gardeners demand 
more of seedsmen than they used to. 
Seeds are now wanted for their inherent 
quality as well as for varietal name. 

\ctual saving of most garden seeds 
is no problem; it’s just a case of letting 
seeds ripen thoroughly, then harvesting 
ind storing. But there’s the matter of 
disease. Beans and peas, for example, 
may carry disease when grown in humid 
regions, 

Insect injury in storage is another 
disappointment. Every year the Garden 
Editor gets countless letters from gar- 
deners who have discovered that “my 
seed beans have little holes in them, 
ind the bag is filled with black bugs.” 


Cross Pollination 


One of the biggest disappointments 
in gardens planted with home-grown seed 
is caused by mixing of varieties—cross 
pollination, the plant breeders call it. 
Carrots, celery and parsnips are often 
cross-pollinated. Cucumbers, squashes, 
melons and pumpkins are likely to be. 
Sweet corn, beets and onions are natur- 


ally cross-pollinated. 

To prevent serious mixing of plants 
that cross naturally or often, there 
must be widely separated plantings of 
different varieties. In villages, where 
gardens are close together, a neighbor’s 
garden may be the source of trouble. 

Here’s guidance for the Victory Gar- 
deners who want to save seed: 

Seed must be ripe, and after harvesting 
should be thoroughly dried and protected 
from vermin and insects. Damage from 
seed-destroying insects, such as_ bean 
weevils, can be prevented by fumigating 
with carbon bisulfide, or one of the newer 
ind safer fumigants now on the market. 





Late in September, put cabbages, 
carrots, beets in outdoor storage. 


















THIS FALL, BULGING CORN- 
FIELDS CALL FOR THIS 
KIND OF HARVESTING — 


Your New Idea dealer is This month and next thousands of NEW IDEA 
ready to cooperate with you Corn Pickers will be doing double and triple duty 
if you wish to register your # _ 49+ only on their owners’ farms but in neigh- 
picker or other implements & “ Y 7 : ” 
with him for custom-work on © boring cornfields as well. Already, for this patri- 
nearby farms this fall. (Op- § otic purpose, thousands of New Idea Corn Picker 
eration by yourself is op- @ owners have voluntarily arranged (either directly 
tional.) He has full informa- - h h 1 1 NEW IDEA deal hel 

tion on current contract prices ed t a S we ! ealer) to help 
and will help put youintouch | their less fortunate neighbors pick, husk and load 


with farmers who desire this (| their corn the speedy New Idea way. 
type of service. If you are 
yong tna a ae oe = This means that at a cost less than hand picking 
your New Idea dealer for aid. —and ata 12 to 18 acres per day speed — many 

farmers unable to purchase new pickers because 





ATTENTION 
ALL FARMERS 


















Get These of war curtailment may still have the benefit (on. 
? FREE a contract basis) of this better, faster, cheaper 
PAMPHLETS New Idea way. 
“How Farm- In this period of labor and machine shortage, it 
ers Can Get is indeed a noteworthy and patriotic service to 
oo ag help a neighbor when you can. Through this 
complete manual =f renting advertisement New Idea, together with its many 
all kinds of farm machines. dealers, is proud to give tribute and encourage- 
Gives handy table of operat- ment to this great farm movement. 


ing costs for figuring fees. 
You need this information. 
For information about TO HELP YOUR NEIGHBOR 


new pickers or about the 18 TO HELP YOUR COUNTRY 
cooperative implement 4 G4 ) F 
justment, lubrication. repair. sharing — —s : \\ // 
housing. etc. Mail coupon ali necres: New ied \ / 
for both booklets. nomen ey / 
* 


**The Care and Operation of 
New Idea Farm Machines'* — 
timely tips on operation, ad- 


Saj\\ 


FARM SHARE MACHINES 
EW DEA EQUIPMENT POR VICTOR! 
NEW IDEA, /nc., Dept. 806, Coldwater, Ohio. : 


Please send the 2 free booklets on rental and care of farm machines, Also 
information on [] 1-Row Pickers; [] 2-Row Pickers. 





Name 
Address. 
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HE chow’s good. And there’s 

plenty of it. We have in fact 
the best-fed Army and Navy in 
the world. 


This starts with America’s farm- 
ers, who are raising and ship- 
ping bumper crops. 


It carries on through the proces- 
sors, who pack the food and ship 
it to the boys in camp or at the 
front. 


And keeping it all on the move 
are the American railroads. 
They see that the right numbers 
of the right cars are on the spot 
when and where crops and live- 
stock are ready to move—and 
see that they are hauled de- 
pendably and safely to desti- 
nation. 


With the mass of war materials 
being carried, this all adds up to 
the biggest transportation job 
in U.S. history—a job already 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 





MESS CALL 


far ahead of the peak traffic of 
the last war. 


To handle this job the railroads 
are moving a million and a 
quarter tons of freight a mile 
every minute—starting off a 
heavily loaded freight train 
every five seconds of the day 
and night. 


Railroad equipment is_ being 
worked at top pace—a pace 
that doesn’t permit freight cars 
to loaf. 


So we ask you to do this: Load 
cars promptly, and load ’em to 
capacity—and it’s up to the 
railroads to see that they are 
kept moving. 


That’s your part, and ours, in 
making sure that we have the 
best-fed, best-equipped fighting 
men in the world. 





RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D C. 
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YOUNG FARMERS 





F. F. A. CO-OP “Well give 
GATHERS SCRAP you more for 
scrap metal 


than the junkman will.” That’s what 
wideawake F. F. A. members of Gilbert, 
Arizona, told farmers when they started 
buying scrap metal from farmers and 
paying from $3 to $6 a ton more for it 
than the scrap dealers. 

Under the direction of F. F. A. adviser 
Ford I. Gano, the boys organized an 
F. F. A. co-op salvage group with a board 
of directors and a manager, then divided 
the community into districts and ap- 
pointed a foreman for each district, with 
workers operating under each foreman. 

Metal is weighed on the spot wherever 


| possible, and the farmers are paid on the 





| SHEEP 
| DIPPING the 





spot. Purchased scrap is sorted; all 
usable parts are saved and later sold to 
farmers for replacement parts. The boys 
use quite a few parts to repair their 
own machinery. Blacksmiths buy all the 
usable scrap iron strips. The metal that 
isn’t usable is sold to dealers. 

Through their co-op the boys are re- 
turning more to the farmers, repair parts 
are available, and the chapter is receiving 
a small profit. Besides. the boys are 
learning a lesson in co-operation. 


Dipping sheep is the way 
Greenfield F. F. A. 
chapter (Illinois) makes 
money. First, a survey was made, and it 
showed there were 155 flocks in the com- 
munity. A dipping outfit was bought. 

Goal set for first season was 1,000 
head. That was too low—the dipping out- 
fit actually served 41 farmers and took 
care of 1,842 sheep. Second year, the rig 
started before school was out and dipped 
2.867 sheep for 51 farmers. 

The rig is operated by one of the vo- 
cational agriculture boys on a contract 
basis. Charge to flock-owners is ten cents 
a head. Half of this goes to the operator, 
who furnishes car and hitch to pull the 
rig, pays for gas and oil and furnishes 
any helpers he may need. Usually he 
can get another boy for a cent a head. 
The two can dip 300 or 400 a day. 

The other five cents (which 
the chapter) is used to buy 


goes to 


dipping 


materials, to pay for repairs on dipping 
rig, for advertising and for interest and 
payments on the rig. What's left goes 
into the F. F. A. treasury. 
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“What was that last quack of yours?” 
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HIGH FARMING AT 


ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

This is spray-time, weed-time, sweat- 
time at Elmwood Farm, without much 
let-up. The potatoes are doing all right, 
with enough rain to keep them moving, 
and not so much it keeps washing the 
spray off. The summer so far has been 
rather cooler than usual. On the whole, 
no complaint. 

I keep worrying about Smith, although 
he tells me over and over that he has 
no intention of quitting. He says he can 
get plenty of jobs in some of the war 
plants, of which we have half a dozen 
within twenty miles, that would pay him 
3250 a month, and I guess he can. But 
he knows I couldn't let him live here in 
the tenant house, and by the time he got 
the family installed somewhere in a 
rented house, and had to buy all the 
onions and potatoes instead of growing 
them, with the possibility that the war 
may run only a year or two, he figures 
it wouldn’t pay him. 

“I no quit—I stick with you, Mr. Tim,” 
is the way Smith puts it. I certainly hope 
so. 

As to gas, tires and sugar, the three 
bad gears in the national machine, we 
are doing all right so far. Gladys is 
doing up no jellies or jams that take ex- 
cessive sugar, and a couple of weeks ago 
the ration board gave her 46 pounds of 


sugar to do more fruits without even an | 


argument. My own opinion is there is 
plenty of sugar and no rationing is 
needed. 

We have all the gas we need, and the 
truck tires are still hanging on. That 
is the spot the first real trouble will 
come. 

Speaking of troubles, my manly beauty 
(?) has been somewhat damaged recently 
because of two things—creosote and 
poison ivy. I was putting some creosote 
oil preservative on a shed roof, and got 
enough spattered on my face to burn 
some spots on it. Luckily they lasted 
only about a week. At the same time I 


got some poison ivy on my arms and | 


ankles, so I was quite a sight for a time. 
I wish I knew what is the best thing 


for poison ivy on a farm. If I had noth- | 


ing else to do, I could keep the stuff un- 
der control by grubbing it up. But when 
time is precious and it is a choice between 
spraying spuds or going after ivy, you 
know what always happens. 

Is this calcium chlorate stuff any good 
under farm conditions? It seems to me I 
read somewhere, in your magazine or 
somewhere else, that they have a new and 
better chemical now. All I have tried is 
grubbing and fire, and neither of these 
methods is any too good. [Tim is think- | 
ing of ammonium sulfamate—Ed. | 

Yours for bigger and better skin oint- 


ments, 


Tim Webb | 








FREE! Write The Pennzoil Co. 
Oil City, Pa., for your copy of 
“Tractors and Farm Machinery,” 
by Prof. R. U. Blasingame. 








MISTAKES 
WILL 


HAPPEN ! 


SO—for Top Pennsylvania 
Oil Farm Lubricants— 
BE SURE TO... 






Get All The Work You Paid For! 


To get every work-hour you bought—to help you 
produce the food needed to win this war—insist 
on oil and lubricants that will prevent wear and 
damage to your farm machinery. 

Avoid mistakes by driving in at the yellow 
PennZoil oval sign, and sounding your Z plain. 
Genuine PennZoil will help your equipment per- 
form all the work you paid for when you bought it! 


Give ALL YOUR EQUIPMENT PennZoil’s Quality Protection! 


PennZoil Motor Oil 
PennZoill B.T. & T. Oil 


PennZoill Gear Lubricants 
PennZoil Tractor Chassis Lubricant 


PennZoill Diese! Oils 





*WITTE has 
been serving 
America for 
72 years 






" Materials to build famous WIT.E 
Ss cemennmeel Log Saws and Engines are now 
needed for war equipment. America’s 
victory program Las {rst call at the 
‘arge WITTE factory. After vi ‘tory 
these moneymakers will again be 
available. They're worth waiting 
for... 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

Kansas City, Missouri 


LOC SAWS 
and ENGINES 


; ne WAR VOLUNTEERS 






















FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 655, Des Moines, ta, 

















e An idle hen not only isn’t producing eggs— she’s 


also eating feed a laying hen should have. 


Often hens are idle only because their egg capac- 
ity is not being utilized. For instance, hens on our 
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Research Farm lay as many as 23 more eggs per 
bird per year when Dr. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-MIN 
is added to the ration. And there, in a nutshell, is 
the reason we strongly urge that you give PAN-A-MIN 


a fair trial. 






Cc 
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It’s tonics and minerals 
that a hen gets in PAN-A- 
MIN. Both, we find, are often 
needed for top production. 
Just ask your Dr. Hess 
Dealer about PAN-A-MIN. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Firestone 
gt Pd LPT 


FOR HOME AND CAR..FARM AND GARDEN 
.. SPORTS AND RECREATION 


N THESE DAYS of higher living costs, it is 

more than ever necessary to buy wisely. That’s 
why you should make it a regular habit to stop 
and shop at your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store. 

There, in one modern store, you will find a 
more complete stock of extra value merchandise 
that you want and need for home and car, for 
farm and garden, for sports and recreation. 

Look at the wide variety of products shown 
here, then see them at your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Firestone Store. Who can say when 
you will again be able to get such high quality 
products at such low prices? 


Some products shown or mentioned in this advertisement are sold subject to Government regulations. 





REGISTER YOUR CAR 
AND TRUCK FOR 


FREE FIRESTONE 
Extra-Mileage PLAN 


Your tires will be 
examined, inflated 
to correct pressure 
and “Sa fti- 
Branded’’ 
with your 
initials. Your 
battery, spark 
plugs, brakes, 
lights, wheels 
and lubrica- 
tion will be 
4 h e¢ ked. 
All this service 
is free! Register 
your car and 
truck at the nearest 
Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store equipped 
vive this service. Get 
free booklets telling 
to conserve your 
tires, car, truck and 
tractor. 


HUNDREDS OF USEFUL PRODUCTS 
AT YOUR NEAREST FIRESTONE 
DEALER OR FIRESTONE STORE 
HOME SUPPLIES 


Bathroom scales Brooms Carpet sweepers 
Cleaning materials Clocks, electric 
Clothes dryers Coffee makers Door chimes 

Door mats Dry cleaner Electrical supplies 
Flashlights, batteries and bulbs Floor and 
furniture waxes and polishes Grills Ironing 
boards, pads and covers Irons, electric 
Light bulbs Mixers, electric Mops Paints, 
interior and exterior Painting accessories 
Phonograph record sets Radios and phonoradios 
Radio accessories Ranges, gas and electric 
Shavers, electric Stepladders . . . Toasters 
.-~ Tools, household Waffle bakers 
FARM AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Fertilizer Garden tools, hose, sprinklers and 
fittings Lawn, flower and vegetable seeds 
Lawn mowers Work clothes Work gloves. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 

Batteries Brake lining Cleaning materials 
Cushions . . . Driving gloves . Driving lights 
Fan belts . . . Grille guards Horns .. . Oil 

filter cartridges Radios Radiator hose . 

Seat covers Spark plugs . . . Sun glasses 

Tires and tubes Tire repair materials Tools 

. .. Windshield wiper blades 

RECREATION SUPPLIES 

Badminton sets Baseballs, bats and gloves ... 

Fishing tackle Golf supplies Luggage, 

complete line . Men's sport coats . . . Picnic jugs 
Roller skates . . . Tennis racquets. 

BICYCLES 


and Accessories Velocipedes . Wagons 


4. “WHEN YOU GET A TIRE RATIONING CERTIFICATE FOR 
% YOUR TRACTOR, TRUCK OR CAR BE SURE TO GET 
@ tHE EXTRA VALUES provipep ONLY BY 


. Firestone TIRES” 


Says Mr. Extra Traction 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
for Tractors 


Firestone Transport Tires 
for Trucks 


Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tires 
for Cars 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard ¢ rooks, Margaret Speaks 
and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. Red Network 
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Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 






















There's One in Every Family... 4y a+ 





TALKIES 


















DON'T YOu 
WORRY, DEARIE- 
I'VE FOUND OUT 
WHATLL FIX YOUR 
CONDITION AND 


WEVE GOT TO GET THIS WE WERE 20 MINUTES 
*"HOTSHOT” IN ON TIME - LATE WITH A FREIGHT 


FEED HER MORE FUEL, CASEY! FULL OF WAR GOODS--- 
' . AND MY FAULT, TOO! 
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7} YEAW-BuT I _ . 
“ FEEL LIKE A Mme «GET YOU BACK 
: DONKEY ENGINE ON SCHEDULE: 

. WITH A BLOWN : ee 

CYLINDER HEAD : 
= ~-4 
y ) ‘ 7, hes 
es &S ZB 
<*, dj} \ 
Ca \ LB 
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THE “MRS” HAD DISCOVERED THE NEW,CRISPER POSTS BRAN 
FLAKES~-- CASEY SHOVELLED 'EM IN EVERY MCRNING~-AND IT 
WASN'T LONG BEFORE HE WAS A NEWMAN GIVE A LOOKSEE.... 


LIZ Ze 
I'LL TAKE A ALL ABOARD! nucce i GAZ 


RETURN TICKET J POST'S BRAN FLAKES P Y’RIGHT, A {- 


























ON THAT, WIFEY- ARE TASTIER AND DAUGHTER- Z 
TM FIRIN' TH CRISPIER THAN EVER! / I NEVER Z 
HOTSHOT TASTED SUCH Gee! 
FREIGHT rd DEELISHUS POPs 
TODAY ! Ze SWEET-AS- GETTIN’ 
YA : A-NUT PLENTY 
= }++~ aie FLAVOR! OF 
LA STEAM! 
{ 
“s3 
a [ae : ke 
f oO ‘ i rR 7 
O_© A, OY 
ge a! q (, 4. 
= fee - 
_ Mp a ; 
: ey] Fhe b = 
THOSE \pE=. = amit 
BENEFITS KEEP o 4 . 2 < 
YOU ON THE i. 
RIGHT TRACK ) 








1 NO FOOLIN! FOLKS --- 
> THERE IS ONE IN EVERY 
4 FAMILY WHO NEEDS 


 f~<>) POSTS BRAN FLAKES’ 
S&S 3 EXTRA BENEFITS ! 
Na” JUST READ BELOW— 








¢ To help that one member of your 
family—serve Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
to the whole family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal, or in tempting bran muffins. 
And—you'll all help that one get Post's 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 
I. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 
2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 
3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 
And besides, these new Post’s Bran 
Flakes are now toasted by an improved 
process to give you extra crispness... 
extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor. 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 




















The Pied Piper Of the big block of 20th 
Century-Fox releases this 
month here’s the best—a powerful “human” 
war story from the Nevil Shute best-seller. 
An Englishman escapes from Nazi-held 
France, picking up an assortment of derelict 
kids on the way. Around this, without 
speeches or preaching, a realistic and power- 
ful indictment of German barbarism. Monty 
Woolley, Roddy McDowall, Anne Baxter, 
Otto Preminger. Swell job. (20th C.-Fox) 


The Young’ The life and times of the 
Mr. Pitt British Prime Minister who 

was the Churchill of his day. 
Quite striking parallel between Pitt’s des- 
perate war against the 19th century Nazi— 
Napoleon, and the present desperate struggle 
against that bad copy of Napoleon, Mr. 
Schickelgruber. A fine cast headed by Robert 
Donat, Robert Morley, Phyllis Calvert. Spec- 
tacular and absorbing. (20th C.-Fox) 


Footlight Serenade A “show business” 

musical comedy 
about a boxer. A fresh approach, sure direc- 
tion, fun and tunes make this a success. 
Then there’s Betty Grable, with John Payne, 
Phil Silvers, Jimmie Gleason. (20th C.-Fox) 


One Thrilling <A jewel of a little comedy, 
Night not in the least dirty, not- 

withstanding theme and 
title. The one-night honeymoon of a young 
up-State couple in New York City. John 
Beall, Wanda McKay, Warren Hymer. Clean 


and amusing. (Monogram) 


Rubber Racketeers  S:rictly up to the 

minute, a gangster 
attempt to build up a bootleg racket on the 
tire and rubber scarcity. A rip-snorter, chock- 
a-block with action, romance and timeliness. 
Ricardo Cortez, Rochelle Hudson. A seat- 
gripper. (Monogram) 


The Magnificent The long-awaited Orson 
Ambersons Welles film of the Booth 

Tarkington story is a 
beautiful and interesting job, but hardly a 
success. It fails because the story of the 
selfish, spoi'ed rich boy is definitely dated— 
the world has moved on. Excellent acting by 
Dolores Costello, Tim Holt, other good ones, 
can’t save a stale story. (RKO-Radio) 


Joan of Ozark A scatter-brained musical 

spy picture, plus some fair 
comedy and expert staging of several musical 
scenes. Judy Canova, as “Public Patriot No. 
1” (she shot a Nazi carrier pigeon), fur- 
nishes most of the laughs. Risk a quarter. 
(Republic) 


Little Tokio, What might have been a 
U. S. A. lively spy exciter about Jap 

shenanigans around Los 
Angeles is slowed down to a walk by in- 
ferior dialog and direction not much better. 
Preston Foster, Brenda Joyce. Nope. (20th 
C.-Fox) 


A-Haunting We The only haunting this 
Will Go latest Laurel and Hardy 
film will do is around 
the offices of the producers, we fear. Quite 
a dismal low for these often comical fellows, 
who deserve better story and_ direction. 
T’ain’t funny, McGee. (20th C.-Fox) 


The Loves of Badly written biogra- 


Edgar Allan Poe phy of the famous poet. 
Linda Darnell, John 


Shepperd. Can’t recommend. (20th C.-Fox) 


Charles F. Stevens 
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ILL, your oldest son—or maybe 

even his father—waves goodbye to 

you and your children from the 
troop train window, you smile as gaily 
as you can, and the train pulls out. Tak- 
ing Bill, or his dad, on a journey that 
may end anywhere. Later you learn that 
he is aboard ship, and it’s weeks before 
you hear another word from him. 

You may not have experienced this yet, 
but all families are under extra strain 
these days. Can you successfully fight 
the worries that come? Can you give 
your children the assurance they need? 
Can you lead a normal, happy life despite 
anxieties? Can you make your family 
stronger, even in wartime, and even be- 
cause of it? 

Well, I know a lot of families who 
are doing it. Probably they have never 
studied psychology a day, but they are 


Ky Alice V. Keliher 


Associate Professor of Education, 
New York University, as told to 


Carroll P. Streeter 


applying a few rules of human behavior 
about as old as time, and about as certain. 
If you want to see them all exemplified 
by one family, go to see the current 
movie, Mrs. Miniver. The Minivers have 
a son in the R.A.F.; they themselves are 
bombed; but they come out of the war 
a closer-knit family than when they went 
in. 

A family is the greatest haven in the 
world. In the three days after war was 
declared, 604,000 people were evacuated 
from London. It was an amazing feat. 











But even more amazing was the spectacle 
of half of the children later straggling 
back—many of them walking back. The 
children would rather be bombed than be 
separated from mothers and fathers—in 
fact they showed relatively little mental 
shock when the bombs actually did fall. 

Margaret was typical. She came to 
school late one morning. bearing this 
note from her mother: “Ma’am: Please 
excuse my daughter for being late. She 
was in the blitz last night and didn’t 
get dug out till 8 o’clock this morning.” 

Well, how can we build up our family 
life to meet worries and fears? 

First by an increase of affection. 
Where there is extra tension, there must 
be extra love, extra companionship. This 
is a time for more reading together, even 
when the same story has been re-read a 

(Continued on page 58) 
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By Naomi John White e 


AMMA just couldn't get 
over not going with us. All the time that 
we were putting the things in the buggy 

Cathy’s quilt, my preserves, the crate 
with the little white pig, and Grandpa’s 
bundle of extra pair of pants—she kept 
fretting. 

“T do wish your papa hadn't cut his 
foot with that axe, Cathy.” she said for 
the fifteenth time. “Thisll be the first 
fair I've missed since 1902 when Sarah- 
belle had the whooping cough. And here 
it is 1910.” 

“We'll be all right, Mamma,” Cathy 
said firmly, tying the pink scarf over her 
new high-crowned hat and under her 
chin and holding her skirts away care- 
fully from the buggy wheels as she 
climbed in. 

“Well, I don’t know,” Mamma said 
doubtfully. “Those horses are too danger- 
ous for you and Grandpa to handle.” 

But I knew that it wasn’t missing the 
fair that Mamma was worrying about. nor 
the horses either, for there wasn’t a horse 
on the place that Cathy couldn’t handle. 

No, it was on account of George Van- 
diver—George and his mother, Mrs. H. 
Goldsmith Vandiver. For Cathy was in 
love with George, and it hurt Mamma to 
know that Mrs. Vandiver didn’t approve 
of Cathy but wanted George to marry a 
town girl like Flossie Moore. Mamma 
wanted to go along with us so that Cathy 
wouldn’t have to look after Grandpa and 
Cousin Willie and me, but could just 
stand around in her new pink dimity suit 
and look pretty, and maybe even be 
chosen Queen of the Fair. 

I was only twelve and not supposed to 
know anything about all this—but it 
made a lump climb up into my throat 
and almost choke me, even while I was 
sitting there in the back seat of the buggy 
with the skirts of my new blue tissue 
gingham spread out around me. And I 
wished fiercely that I could do something 
wonderful that would show Mrs. Van- 
diver how sweet and pretty Cathy really 
was. 

“Yes, sir,” said Grandpa loudly, climb- 
ing up beside Cathy and unlooping the 
lines from around the buggy whip, “dan- 
gerous horses! ’Minds me of an old gray 
mule I used to have—can’t think of his 
name now— but the most dangerous mule 
I ever did see; would as leave bite your 
hand off as to look at you.” 

“You drive careful now, Pa,” Mamma 
told him anxiously, “and don’t lose your 
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wallet and don’t get into any trouble.” 

“Sure!” said Grandpa. nodding his 
white whiskers vigorously. “sure! I got 
an extra pair of pants with me, too. Tore 
my pants clean off me one time on a 
barbed wire fence. Ever tell you about 
that, “Lizabeth? Always take an extra 
pair of pants with me wherever I go.” 

“Well, honey.” Mamma said, and she 
reached up and put her hand over Cathy’s 
in her new white gloves, “have a good 
time.” And they smiled at each other a 
little tremulously, and I knew that 
Mamma was telling Cathy that she loved 
her and wanted her to be happy, and that 
Cathy Was telling Mamma back that she 
would be all right. 

“When we get to the crossroads, 
Grandpa,” Cathy turned to say after we 
had turned out of the lane and into the 
dusty highway, “let’s take the side road. 
There are so many automobiles now.” 


ALL of a sudden I 


knew why Cathy wanted to go down the 
side road. It was because Mrs. Van- 
diver’s big white house with the turrets 
and the stained glass windows and the 
statues in the yard was on this side of 
town, and she and George might be 
coming along this very road. Cathy didn’t 
want Mrs. Vandiver to see her until she 
was at the fair and had maybe bought a 
pink parasol to go with her dress. 

“Sure,” said Grandpa genially. “Fine.” 
But when we got to the crossroads, he 
kept going right on down the highway. 
Cathy sat back with her head up and 
her shoulders straight, but I knew that 
she was terribly disappointed. And I re- 
membered one time when I had heard 
her tell Mamma that if George’s mother 
kept on disliking her, she would give 
him up. “When a man and his mother 
have a business together,” Cathy had told 
Mamma steadily, “the way George and 
Mrs. Vandiver have the dry goods store, 
why then he can’t be marrying someone 
his mother doesn’t like. I won’t ever be 
the cause of trouble between them.” 

Thinking all this made me _ nervous, 
and I kept turning around to see if any- 
one was coming. Sure enough it wasn’t 
five minutes before here came George 
and his mother in their new green auto- 
mobile. 

And then I was absolutely horror- 
stricken, for I saw that it wasn’t Mrs. 
Vandiver sitting beside George at all. 
She was in the back seat. It was Flossie 
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Iustrator: Arthur Sarnoff 


Moore sitting in front. all dressed up tn 
dark green silk, even to her hat which 
had green ribbons on it. 

They might have gone right on by if 
the horses hadn't acted up. They started 
pulling every which way and rolling their 
eyes around, and Grandpa got excited 
and pulled back on the lines too hard 


.and they began backing up. 


George stopped the automobile at once 
and jumped right out and caught hold 
of Buck’s bridle and in no time at all 
everything was all right. 

“You all right, Cathy?” George asked, 
pulling Buck’s head down and looking 
up at Cathy anxiously. 

“Yes, thank you.” said Cathy stiffly, 
straightening her hat. I could see that 
she was terribly conscious of Mrs. Van- 
diver and Flossie in the automobile. 

Mrs. Vandiver put her head out of the 
back of the automobile then. “Really, 
George,” she said icily, “we must go on. 
I'm Chairman of the Art Building, you 
know. These people can handle their 
own animals, I’m sure.” 

George looked over at his mother 
frowning, and then back at Cathy as if 
he didn’t know just what he ought to do. 

“Go on, please,” Cathy said levelly 
but not turning her head toward him, 
“we ll wait here until you are ahead.” 

“Sure, George,” Grandpa said heartily, 
“[ can handle these horses. Why one 
time I had the stubbornest mule—” 

“George!” called Mrs. Vandiver com- 
mandingly, and George stood a moment 
longer with his forehead wrinkled up 
before he gave Buck one more pat and 


went back and cranked the automobile 


and drove away. 


Tue fairgrounds were 
already filling with people, and in spite 
of my still being upset about Mrs. Van- 
diver, I couldn't keep from being 
thrilled. 

Cathy had Grandpa stop the buggy be- 
side the Art Building. “We won’t be 
long, Grandpa,” she told him. “You and 
Willie wait here while Sarahbelle and I 
take our quilt and preserves inside.” 

Mrs. Vandiver was right in the middle 
of the big room, bustling around and 
giving orders as if the whole fair would 
go to pieces if she took her finger off the 
place one minute. And then, just before 
we got to her, we heard a commotioa 
behind us, a loud commotion made up 

(Continued on page 59) 
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THINK A BETTER HOUSE! 
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The old dining room and kitchen become a new living room; old bed- 
room is now a fine kitchen; old living room is new dining room. Two addi- 
tions are planned: bathroom and rear entry, and a new downstairs bedroom. 
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Stairs have been reversed, making upstairs arrangement much better. 
Roof has been raised over largest room, which now becomes the best bed- 
room in the house. Note the plentiful closets and extra storage space. 





Do Now Only What Will Save Bui 


ARTIME is the best time we 
know of to plan that better home 
that you want some day. 

For one thing, happier family life, 
better homes, are among the chief things 
that this war is all about. And we will 
all fight better if we remember, and keep 
remembering, that it’s our homes we are 
fighting for. 

For another thing, just thinking, plan- 
ning, dreaming a better home is one of 
the finest ways we’ve discovered for get- 
ting our minds off our immediate wor- 
ries—for keeping our spirits high. With 
big sacrifices ahead we'll need it. 

And besides all that, doing really 
necessary things for your house, right 
now, is joining a conservation campaign. 
You save the building with such things 
as paint, shingles, new siding, founda- 
tion repairs, panel board over cracked 
plaster, new floors or floor coverings. 
With water systems and kitchen cup- 
boards you save time and energy, and 
can produce more food. With insula- 
tion and storm windows you save fuel, 
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| SaveBuildings, Heat and Time 


and transportation of fuel. This is a vital 
saving this year. 

That indicates where the line has to be 
drawn. If a repair ‘is really necessary 
(not just desirable), do it. If limited 
new construction is really needed now, 
if it saves something important to the 
war effort, all right. Luxury items must 
wait (and some of those War Bonds you 
are buying now will help. you pay for 
them when the time comes.) The govern- 
ment has restricted new construction on 
a house to $500 per year, plus $1,000 for 
other farm buildings, but has no limit on 
maintenance and repairs that do not use 
critical materials. 

Before you do anything, though, have 
a long-time plan. Then even the simplest 
repair fits into the picture. How much 
better this is than to wait to do the 
planning until the week before the car- 
penter comes—or the week after! 

To show what we mean by a long-time 
plan, we are using the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Schmuhl, near Markesan, 
Wisconsin. It is the familiar T-shape 
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MAX LA ROCK @ ARCHITECT @ UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


(“wing and upright”) kind which you 
can find down any road in America. 
When you look at the “before and 
after” floor plans you will see that the 
“wing” part of the house has become a 
big living room. We’ve never seen it done 
in a T-shape house, but why isn’t it an 
idea? All that was necessary was to 
knock out a non-bearing partition be- 
tween the old kitchen and dining room. 
The bedroom, slightly enlarged, be- 
comes the kind of kitchen women dream 
about. Note the U-shape arrangement. 
Work progresses from refrigerator to 
sink to stove, and the stove is near the 
dining room door, where it should be. 
The stairs have been reversed, for con- 
venience both upstairs and down. 
One of the biggest improvements is a 


WHAT DOES IT COST—CAN YOU GET MATERIALS? 


small addition at the rear which provides 
a bathroom handy to both floors, a rear 
entry where men can wash up and hang 
their outdoor clothes, and closets. The 
men can go to any part of the house with- 
out passing through the kitchen. 

Picture the new living room with its 
triple windew on one side and double 
window on the other. The things a 
woman could do there with glass shelves, 
plants or colored glass! The fireplace 
end, done in white enameled pine boards. 
with attractive book shelves and mantel, 
is one of the most interesting features. 

The roof over the “wing” part has 
been raised, and the biggest upstairs bed- 
room (formerly used only for storage 
because of the low ceiling) is now the 
hest bedroom in the house. 
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P} 
; MATERIALS 2S 
sf IMPROVEMENT COST AVAILABLE? 5 
~ Outside Paint, 2 coats $ 56 Yes & 
Labor 160 a 
New shingles, flashings 115 Yes ¥ 
: Labor 50 oe 
4 New Wide Siding 190 Yes , 
. Labor 75 | ¥: 
Storm Windows 78 Yes Fk 
= Combination storm, screen doors 21 | Yes x. 
; Screens 41 Yes Be 
* Insulation 4 
2d floor ceiling (installed by owner) 80 Yes : 
Outside walls (by contractor) 150 | Yes Pik 
Water system (deep well, automatic «a 
pressure, piped to house) 210 Yes % 
Rear addition (bathroom, entry, etc., e 
s. excavated below, airing deck above) > 
Excavation and masonry 225 Yes ¥, 
: Other costs, except plumbing 535 Yes M2 
© Linoleum—kitchen, bathroom, rear en- ‘ 
try with closets 68 Yes » 
New kitchen cabinets 280 , Yes % 
Painting kitchen, 3 coats 45 Yes a, 
New first floor bedroom (using lumber *Y 
Bs from old pantry) 460 Yes “y 
~ New fireplace, and furnace chimney 150 Yes Se 
* Finish for end of living room [vertical h: 
; pine boards, shelves, mantel, hearth) 75 Yes : 
Living room windows, installed 90 Yes i! 
= Removing non-bearing partition be- ‘ 
tween old kitchen and dining room 25 - 
New roof over living room section, ¥ 
including dormers and porch 225 Yes os 
Panel board over old plaster in largest Fr 
=f bedroom upstairs (walls and ceiling uy 
including closets, dormers) 50 Yes % 
Changing 2d floor partitions 300 Yes e 
“ Pre-finished hardwood floors 25c per sq. ft. | Yes o. 
<- Warm air furnace, gravity type, i 
Pe installed $350 Only with a priority 
2 Bathroom fixtures From $125 up Only with a priority f 
Kitchen and entry sinks From $ 50 up Only with a priority + 
=& Sewage disposal system 110 Only with a priority << 
S$ All rough plumbing 250 Only with a priority % 
<$ Electric outlets ' $3 to $4 each Varies with contractor 5 
a ~~ ox ~ » _ ‘ =, a 
pec Se eR en Nee aN aR CO aa ag i Sn Ae 
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HIREE pretty dresses on three pretty girls! From different parts of the country 

Texas, Oregon, and Ohio—Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife brings you these 
1-H club girls to show you that it needn’t cost much to dress smartly. 

Doris Leppin of Texas and Geraldine Davies from Ohio are high school girls 
who make their own clothes in spite of full school and club schedules. Pat Clark, 
former Oregon 4-H club member, is now in college. They’re all top-notch 4-H’ers and 
expert seamstresses. That’s why we asked them to make these dresses for us. We 
sent the patterns, they did the sewing. They kept careful cost records, too. 

Doris, a lovely fair-haired, fair-skinned Texas high-school girl, chose the tailored 
navy three-piece costume at the left as ideal for school or street wear. Though she 
DORIS LEPPIN is pictured here in all-navy, she can vary her outfit by wearing a white blouse or a 

TEXAS red blouse, or by exchanging her navy velveteen waistcoat for a bright red corduroy 
jacket she has in her wardrobe. She can wear this dress several years. 

The outfit with all its possibilities is casual enough for school. Yet when she 
dons her pert little navy hat and high heels, carries her navy purse and gloves, 
she’s dressed up! The dress itself cost her exactly $15.15, a price easily justified 
because of the adaptability of the costume and the classic simplicity. 

The ever-popular, flattering basque dress in the center belongs to Geraldine. 
She’s a dark-eyed, dark-haired girl, so the soft. blue-green material she chose 
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is right for her. She'll keep this dress 
lor special. It’s that kind of dress. For 
$4.44 you can duplicate it! That’s how 
much it cost her. 

When Pat Clark’s plaid evening gown 
arrived at Journal, we gasped. 
[ts colors are beautiful and Pat’s crafts- 
manship 


Farm 


is remarkable. When I met her three 
years ago, Pat was winning a blue ribbon 
as a dress revue champion at 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago. 

This exquisitely made gown is of dark 
green and pink plaid taffeta. On Pat, with 
her warm complexion and dark hair. it is 
lovely. Since. she is short of stature, she 
chose to make her skirt and jacket of the 
same material, thus giving her added 
height. For someone who doesn’t need 
that extra height, the costume could be 
changed easily and often with different 
combinations. Cost? In a shop, it would 
be almost priceless because of the detail. 


With ordinary construction it would run | 


around $22. 


Here is the 


Pat made it for $13.20. 
cost of each costume: 


PAT’S FORMAL COSTUME 


© yards of taffeta at $1.50 per yard. . $9.00 
454 yards of taffeta (for slip) at 





GDe POF Javon cccccccoccececce - 3.20 
ee ae rare ee 1.00 
Sandals (originally priced $18) sale... 5.85 
DOE GUE BUR ccceccccsccsnsce -50 
Necklace and bracelet............. 4.30 
PROG, GHD, GBs 6:4.6460:6400 000 nauk -65 

$24.50 


GERALDINE’S DATE COSTUME 
2 yards of rayon-wool at $1.98 





per yard.... ane $3.96 
Zipper, thread, ete..........ccec5 -48 
Shoes ORE AS Ee ob dhe ba ok plate 5.00 
. eae Lees reeriur ve Teer 5.00 
Purse ‘ 1.69 
NEE Fd aciwin tment aee eee wee 1.25 
$17.38 


DORIS’ TAILORED COSTUME 


$42 yards of wool at $2.75 per yard. $12.37 
1% yards of velveteen (waistcoat) 








at $1.39 per yard............ 2.09 
Thread, zipper, buttons, ete........ -69 
Shoes (originally priced $3.00) sale 1.98* 
BE swevtsewse GhOis eae views yb en 5.00 
np ee TE ee 1.00 
~~ eT TT TO eee 2.98 

$26.11 


*If one person were making both the date dress 
/ | 
and tailored dress, only one set of accessories | 


would be necessary. 
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it could be called nothing less | 
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| Pillsbury’s “FAVORITE” BREAD 


- +. the loveliest loaves you've ever baked —thanks to 
that dependable all-purpose flour, Pillsbury’s Best! 
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PILLSBURY’S FRESH-YEAST RECIPE 
makes 6 big loaves 
(Your family will say this is the best-tasting, loveliest-looking bread they ever sau 
| TIME: about 45 to 50 minutes 
@ 2 cakes compressed yeast or 
2 packages granular yeast 
@ 4 cups lukewarm water 


6 quarts (6 Ibs.) sifted — ‘ 
7 PIELSBURY’S BesT Enriched Flour 


(The enrichment of Pillsbury’s Best with two Dries ond nee 
has not changed its creamy-white color, its mellow wheaty i 
or the perfect way it works in a// your recipes.) — sia 
; e: ccure; beat well. res our; 
; -alde k, sugar, salt, and lard; yeast mixture; beat pes 
0. Combine sasiies = Selene. 2. ~ op wal. 6. Kasd os Gast —_ 4 
ss , . Add yeast and re- min. 5. ty Py aboot 2 
ee ee woe ‘or < mixture. rise in warm place (80° to . 
Er tor cnet, O08 ae ned hrs. (till impression of finger stays in dough). 
. Si ‘ : 
that the flour which gives you such wonderful bread will on. oe 
delicious cakes, biscuits, costs, an - ey 
f i ‘s ly dependable, too; 
y t is a truly all-purpose flour. And it’s tru d 
| a eae at you even see it—pre-tested by actual baking — smade 406 
times a day during milling! Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back: . 
' 8. Place in greased 9 x 5 x 3-in. loo peas; 
cover; keep in warm place till dough fi pen 
and center rises above top (about 2 hrs.). Bake 
in hot oven. 


TEMPERATURE: 400° F. 
@ 4 cups scalded milk 

@ 4 cup sugar 

@ 3 tablespoons salt 

@ 6 tablespoons lard 


- It’s good to know a gi 
of the same bag, give you delicate, perfectly 


s from dough; cover; let rise again 
:s dy at hour. 7. Put on floured board; 
flatten out. Cut and mold into 6 balls; let rest 
(closely covered) for 15 min. Shape into loaves. aie hiucaalille 
When it’s cool, store it—but first, slice a loaf. See—and oy ed _y aoe = — 
ever baked—Pillsbury’s ““Favorite’’ Bread! Your grocer has Pillsbury's 
results in all your baking, get a bag today! 


———————— 










i 











Beautiful “Priscilla” sewing cabinet... 
A wonderfully handy, walnut-finished wood sew- 
ing cabinet, 10 inches long, 8% inches wide, 10 
inches high, with convenient spool tray. It’s only 
one of the wonderful bargains you can get with 
Pillsbury Thrift Stars, which come with Pillsbury’s 
Best and other Pillsbury products. Look for details 
of offer on recipe folder in your Pillsbury’s Best 
&—or write Pillsbury Flour Mills, Dept. S-6, 
Minneapolis, for new free premium catalog. 


ENRICHED WITH 


BAKE-PROVED —to protect your baking 
B-VITAMINS AND 1RON 








TWO 

















lt 


PLUS 
EASIER-CLEANING 
AND 

LOW PRICE! .« 





Three Rich Colorations! Tan and Rust 
thown above; Tan and Blue; 
Natural Tan. 


PABCO 
Stained SHEN 


FLOOR COVERINGS | 


Tropical grass mats are hard to get 
during war-time . . . but who cares? 
These thrilling new Pabco designs faith- 
fully reproduce their colorful charm and 
add the sanitary, work-saving advantages 
of ‘Stainless Sheen’... the Pabco won- 
der-surface of solid, heavy-duty enamel ! 
No fibres for dirt to sift through .. . no 
wrinkles for the family to trip on! They 
wipe clean with a swish of a damp cloth 

.and they wear and wear! 


“THE PERFECT FLOOR FOR 
EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE! 


So handsome, so practical for every 
home, city and country! Ideal, too, for 
porches and cabins. Install it wall-to- 
wall... use it as a rug, matting or bor- 
der. Pabco ‘Stainless Sheen”’ is so inex- 
pensive that you can re-floor every room 
now ... from living-room to rumpus 
room! See your Pabco dealer Today! 
Write for free booklet of re-decoration 
ideas to Dept. T, nearest Pabco. office. 


) 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC, 
New York - Chicago San Francisco | 


Makers, also, of Pabco Soil-Sealed Linoleum 


By Miriam 
Williams 
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FEVEN TO one your men folks are like 
those down the corridor from our 
Farm Kitchen. On_ bread-baking 

day. they are in and out of the kitchen 
on the slightest pretext. sniffing hungrily 
and making comments such as. “Where’s 
the coffee cake? Mother always made at 
least two—they didn’t last long.” 

There is a renewed wave of bread bak- 
ing now that bakeries have cut down 
on rural deliveries. Get your hands in 
bread dough, and radio and newspaper 
headlines are more bearable. We know, 
we've tried it. 

Besides, it pays. Nebraska women 
figured they earned 40c an hour when 
they baked bread at home, and that didn't 
take count of the superior ingredients 
that are usually in home bread. Family 
satisfaction counts for something. too. 


You, Too, Can Bake Bread 


But maybe you've gotten out of the 
way of bread baking. or as a young home- 
maker, you've not made loaf bread—only 
rolls. For timely hints, we asked Lou 
Tregonning, representative of a famous 
yeast company. to visit the Farm Kitchen. 
She made a batch of wonderful bread. 
and passed on good suggestions picked 
up in her bread demonstrations around 
the country. 

We expected her to say something right 
off about the importance of good in- 
eredients. and she did. She showed how 
essential are a standard enriched flour, 
dependable quick yeast, liquid and salt. 
Milk, sugar. honey or syrup. and fat are 
the trimmings, to give tenderness and 
favor, and a good color to the crust. 

“Unless you're an expert, don’t fool 
around with home-made yeast or flour 
which varies from one sack to the next,” 
is her advice. She makes bread nutri- 
tious, as well as delicious, by using en- 
riched white flour or whole wheat flour, 
and milk, in bread making. (Enriched 
flour means that B-vitamins and iron are 
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added to restore milling loss.) 

To save time, Miss Tregonning uses 
fast yeast and the straight dough method 
(no over-night sponge). There are two 
popular kinds of fast yeast on the market 

the moist, tin-foil-wrapped cakes which 
you keep in the refrigerator, and the 
little gold-and-brown packages of fast 
eranular yeast, which will keep in a cool 
place for several weeks. 

“If women will just remémber,” says 
Miss Tregonning, “that yeast is a micro- 
scopic living plant which needs food, 
moisture and warmth (80° to 85° F. is 
best) to divide and multiply, they'll sel- 
dom have trouble. Too much heat kills 
it just as hot water kills a house plant; 
too much coolness retards growth. 


Bread Needn’t Take a Lot of Time 


“Everyone wants” short-cuts, these 
days,” Miss Tregonning commented, “and 
I've picked up some good ideas from 
farm women. Some of them make the 
dough up the night before and keep it 
in a fairly cool place, making it into 
loaves or rolls the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Sometimes they have fresh coffee 
cake for breakfast; at any rate their 
bread is out of the oven soon after break- 
fast. One woman I know makes some 
of her dough into buns the night before, 
and bakes them first thing.” 

Lou Tregonning’s most important rule 
for saving time and getting better bread 
texture is this: keep your dough soft. It 
comes up faster, and makes better bread. 
We've illustrated some of the ways in 
which she helps keep a soft dough. No- 
tice photo 2 where the mass of soft, 
sticky dough is being turned out into a 
“nest” of flour. She follows that with a 
10-minute rest period; and there’s an- 
other 10-minute recess before loaves are 
shaped (photo 5). These rests give the 
dough a chance to “tighten,” for the 
gluten in the flour is beginning to ab- 
sorb some of the moisture. Thus you can 
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1 SOME MADE QREAD! 


work with a softer dough and also save 
almost a cup of flour. 

You'll notice that the following recipe 
says “about 12 cups flour.” If you buy a 
standardized. blended flour, you can be 
pretty sure that each batch of bread will 
take, let us say, 11% cups. If you use 
locally-milled, soft-wheat Ohio flour, you 
might use 13 cups, while in Oregon or 
North Dakota, hard wheat country, bread 
made from local flour might be just right 
with 101% cups. 


White Bread 
1 pkg. fast yeast, in 2 tbisp. sugar 
packet or cake 5 tsp. salt 
| tsp. sugar | c. cold water 
| c. lukewarm water about 12 c. sifted en- 
1 pt. milk riched flour 
2 tbisp. honey V/3 c. fat 


Combine yeast, teaspoon sugar and luke- 
warm water, let stand a few minutes. Sift 
3 qts. flour into a bowl. Scald milk, pour 
over sugar, honey or syrup and salt in a big 
bowl. (photo 1). Add cold water, and 
when liquid is lukewarm, add yeast which has 
started to bubble. Add 6 cups (3 pts.) 
flour to the liquid to make a batter. Beat, 
add 4 tbhlsp. melted fat. Mix in 4 or 5 more 
cups flour to make a dough stiff enough to 
lift out of the bowl, but still sticky. Turn 
onto the board, in a “nest” of a cup of the 
flour (photo 2). Let the dough rest 10 
minutes, then knead until smooth and elas- 
tic, about 20 min. (photo 3). Put into a 
greased bowl, cover with a clean towel, let 
rise in a warm place. 

When double in bulk, punch down (photo 
4), weigh out 4 small loaves, or 2 large 
loaves (a bare 2 lbs. before baking) and 
extra dough for rolls or coffee cake (photo 
5). Let pieces of dough rest 10 min., shape 
into loaves or rolls (photo 6). Put into 
greased pans, cover, and let rise until more 
than double in bulk (photo 7). Bake in 
a hot (425° F.) oven 15 min., to set shape 
and brown. Finish baking 30 to 45 min. 
(depending upon size of loaves) at 350° F. 
Brush loaves with melted fat, cool. 

Whole Wheat Bread: Follow the recipe 
except: add 1 qt. whole wheat flour to the 
liquids to make a batter, then add sifted 
white flour (about 5 cups) to make a stiff 
dough. Use 1 cup whole wheat flour in 
kneading. Use molasses or brown sugar 
in place of honey, decrease fat to 2 tblsp. 
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SUNDAY BREAKFAST AND 
HOME -MAOE COFFEE CAKE! 
MARY, YOU'RE 
A WONDER 


ANO YOU EAT ALL 
YOU WANT, FREOOIE. 
THIS COFFEE CAKES 
GOOO FOR YOU. IT's 
4 GOT GRA Woe 








THIS SURE TASTES SWELL’ 
BUT WHAT'S ALL THIS ABOUT 
MORE VITAMINS? NEVER 
HEARD OF 'EM IN COFFEE 

CAKE BEFORE’ 


THATS BECAUSE 
OF THE YEAST 


USED -, 
FLEISCHMANN'S! 
WHAT'S THAT GOT 


TO DO WITH IT, MOM- 
AREN'T ALL YEASTS 


















YOU MEN! OF COURSE NOT! 
FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST WITH THE 
YELLOW LABEL IS THE ONLY YEAST WITH 
VITAMINS A AND O IN ADDITION TO Ba 
ANO G. NOT ONE OF THEM IS APPRECIABLY 
LOST IN THE OVEN, EITHER. THAT'S WHY 
BREAD OR ROLLS OR 
BUNS MADE WITH 
FLEISCHMANN'S 
YEAST HAVE 
VITAMING THAT 
NO OTHER 
YEAST GIVES 

















ANOTHER THING WE WOMEN LIKE IS 

THAT THE FLEISCHMANN’'S WE Buy 
NOWADAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY IN THE 

REFRIGERATOR, SO WE CAN LAY IN A WHOLE 
WEEKS SUPPLY. AND YOU TWO ARE GOING 
TO BE GETTING LOTS OF NEW ROLLS BUNS 
ANO BREADS FROM NOW ON - BECAUSE 
I'VE SENT FOR FLEISCHMANNS 616 NEW 

RECIPE BOOK: 








FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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VARY YOUR SANDWICH BREADS 














ANDWICHES can be exciting rather 
than deadly monotonous if you make a | 
| loaf of raisin bread to use with cheese and 
| jelly or peanut butter mixed with dates for 
a sweet dessert sandwich. Big buns, fresh 
from yesterday’s baking are wonderful with 
a generous chicken or meat “salad” filling, 
and oatmeal or brown bread never go beg: 
ging. Here are 11 breads: 
Enriched white bread Fresh cornbread 
Raisin or nut bread Sandwich buns 
Whole or cracked wheat Fruit muffins 
Oatmeal, brown bread Graham crackers 
| 
YOU WOULDN’T BELIEVE SUCH ALL WOOL 
COAT VALUES POSSIBLE TODAY! 
1942’s most wanted casuals in lush-soft, warm wool fleece 
(70% precious new wool, 30% selected re-used wool). 
Popular camel tan color. Genuine Earl-Glo Rayon linings \ 
guaranteed two seasons; thick fleeced cotton interlinings. 
SAVING OF % POLO WRAP (at left), tie belt, full skirt, deep armholes, 
GUARANTEED back pleat. CLASSIC BOY COAT, flattering straight 
lines. Lining strap enables you to toss coat over shoulders. 
‘O97 Hold th ir shape beautifully as seams are taped, lapels USE MORE FRUITS AND VEGETABLES : 
canvas-reinforced, facings carefully felled. Features found 4 
os in $15 coats. Sizes: Misses, 12 to 22; 30 to 40 bust—be N orange, a ripe red tomato, a jar or 
each (Postpaid) sure to specify size, Order today—use this coupon. A thermos of vegetable or fruit juice, these 
—--—---—--— ~~ ~-— - - - - add color ~ a c oe a doe } 
in tw es, pack a small Jar with canne 
FREE! Eee ek cee ST Goad, Suck Se prtenen, ‘salelen. Men: abtiiben 
] 511 South Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois, Dept. 352 | ’ prunes, rai : : 
96-page Book | Enclosed is $___ for coat checked below. j | love carrot, celery, turnip strips. Shredded 
| 6 352CE72 (Polo Wrap) Size Wales Sow 1 | cabbage or carrots, chopped celery, cress, 
Send for new 96-page book fea- == | 359cE73 (Boy Coat) Size :~Ct«(«vilIe «= | lettuce add crunch ahd goodness to meat, 
turing our complete collection | Please send FREE Style Book—“’Today’s Fashions”’ | |} €gg or cheese sandwiches. 
of over 100 Fall coats, plus | ie 
hundreds of other sensational NAME — — | Orange, tomato Canned juices 
bargains in things to wear. All I street R.F.D. sds | Apple, pear, banana Raw carrot, celery 
at Guaranteed Lowest Prices! | gry — STATE. a ! Canned, stewed fruit Shredded vegetables 
-! | Dried fruits in sandwiches, salad 


Don’t miss it! Mail coupon now! _ Sipe apo sey Gis Gis ai cals aad cea es ae ahs eles a a ta 
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ot Lunch Primer <a 
74 99 
~ 7 . 
Add lariety and Good Health Wilamin duuck 
s 

HAVE A SCHOOL LUNCH SHELF WHEN THEY RE HUNGRY... 

110 packs the lunch boxes? Sister, MILK AND 

mother? Make it easy and interesting 
by assembling lunch fixings on a _ certain 
cupboard shelf. Shop for it regularly, to keep ae a 
is sasled, Redlain-ant-aihe aeouaogie tn Peg nut Butter Cookies 
waxed paper, napkins, and staple foods, but hd 
emergency meats, cookies, plus those extras : 
which add an element of surprise. ‘ ond made the 
Lunch box, thermos Jelly, jam, relish Betty Crocker way 
Waxed paper, napkins Canned meats, soups 
Straws, containers Canned fruit juice Vitamins A, B, and Bz and Calcium 
Peanut butter, nuts Raisins, prunes ...in this milk-and-cooky snack! 
Cheese, spreads Penny candy bars Cookies take very little sugar. Chil- 

dren love them. Easy to make. Use 

Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-tested” Flour. 

Ya cup Shortening (part butter)...Y2 
| cup Peanut Butter...Ys cup Brown | 
| Sugar (packed in cup)... Ya cup Dark — 
| Corn Syrup... 1 Egg... 2 cups sifted 

ather GOLD MEDAL ‘Kitchen-tested" Flour... _ 

ie a % tsp. Soda ... Ya tsp. Baking Powder / 

and Vo tsp. Salt 

- io (Note: In the Southeast, where Gold s 

Medal “Soft Wheat” Flour is sold, 

fresh use 2%, cups flour, Ye tsp. soda} n 
with CREAM shortening, peanut butter 
ling, together. Add brown sugar grad- 

beg: ually, creaming thoroughly. Add ~ 
corn syrup gradually, Gene well. 

Gradually add well beaten egg. 

— Sift flour, soda, baking meerdie 
oe and salt together, and stir into 
creamed mixture ... blending 
shors thoroughly. Chill... Forminto ~ 
_ balls size of a walnut. Place on ; 
_ lightly greased heavy baking sheet. ; 
f es with fork dipped in ae 3 
' to make criss-cross pattern. Bake © 
PACK MORE MILK INTO MEALS “ » about 10 min. in ont moderate ~ 
; ; ; : ? | oven (375°). Makes about 4 doz ~ 
IS a hurdle, no doubt about it, to get milk cookies (2'4” in diameter).' 
into a school lunch-box. If your young- . . 
sters get three cups or more at breakfast and . —_————— . 
supper, that’s enough. But if they get less, 
put milk in the noontime meal unless it is 
served at school. A good “shake”: blend 2 
thlsp. each peanut butter, corn syrup, milk; 
then add 1 cup milk, a few drops vanilla, 
hill hefore servine 
ee HE SPOTLIGHT is on wholesome foods 
Use thermos jars, Creamed vegetables today! That’s the reason you'll welcome 
: fancy cups, straws Cottage and cured es this recipe. It’s typical of the literally dozens 
os and milk shakes Cc pgp har ye 04 you get each year in the sacks of Gold Medal 
ae pe Ev “Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 
a cnet Betty Crocker recipes are so easy to follow 
too. Each one is tested by the Betty Crocker 
a staff, and by outside homemakers. They’re 
Baking Book! Only 25c! 220 ‘Gold perfectly proportioned to Gold Medal Flour. 
or Gonsavtn, tlngs, eoebtes, pasty, Gold Medal is milled from carefull 
ese Gvist photcs, baking rules, Weite Selected wheats, tested and blended for “all- 
Put ees ee See 2520, purpose” baking results. Each batch is care- 
ail eta nines fully checked in the Betty Crocker kitchen. : 
lren , Every sack now contains two added “B” 
ded vitamins and iron. It’s a “preferred” food. 
e8s, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
eat, G ic al g : sav mone 
“ « + | 
Kidchin-Fested | 
es «- 
lad VITAMIN- MINERAL Enriched Fiour 











IT’S ALL SO EASY! Your materials are 
picked up at your door at our expense by fast 
Freight or Express and rushed to the Olson 
Factory where we shred, merge, sterilize and 
reclaim the good seasoned wool and other 
materials in old rugs, carpets, clothing, 
blankets, etc. (Don’t hesitate to send worn 
materials of all kinds and colors.) Then we 
bleach, respin, redye and reweave. 


in One Week (and at a wonderful saving) 
you can have colorful, modern, deep-textured 
BROADLOOM RUGS that are woven 
Seamless and Reversible for double the wear | 
and luxury. The correct size for every room— 


Any Width up to 16 ft. by Any Length 


—many sizes not offered elsewhere! 


YOUR CHOICE of all the up-to-date colors 
and patterns: 61 Early American, 18th Cen- 
tury floral, Oriental, Texture and Leaf designs. 
Bolid colors, soft Tweed blends, dainty ovals. 


OL $oO FACTORY 


TOo-you! 


We Guarantee to satisfy or pay for your 
materials. You risk nothing by a trial. Our 68th 
year. Over two million customers. We have no 
agents. Order direct from factory. 


Write Today for America’s Greatest Money- 
Saving Rug Book—40 pages of Rugs and model 
rooms in full color. 












MAIL THIS COUPON 
or @ 1c Post Card 


Book in Colors 
OLSON RUG CO. 


26 Model Rooms 

Chicago NewYork S.Francisco 
2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. N-36 
Gentlemen: Mail your new Olson Rug Book Free to: 
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FARM 


Mean—$50?” 
DEAR EDITOR: I’ve just read your article 


“What Do You 


“Can Town and City Women Help?” Mrs. 
Marvin Umberger’s letter really made me 
boil. What can you expect from a farm 
hand at $50 per month? We get $80 a 


month, and we really do some figuring to 
make all ends meet. We raise our own 
vegetables and potatoes, can all we are able 
to, have our milk cow (and buy our feed), 
also raise our chickens. We will have a beef 
this year, and a pig for our lard and pork. 

We know what farming is all about, too, be- 
lieve me, as both my husband and myself were 
never any place but on a farm all our lives. 
We want to farm for ourselves some day, but if 
we hope to, we will have to leave the farm to 
save enough money to do it on. Try renting a 
furnished farm once, if you can; also try sav- 
ing to buy a tractor and necessary equipment. 

Our wages were raised $5 a month this 
year, but some of the things we have to 
buy have doubled in price. We work on a 
100-acre irrigated farm, where there are 189 
acres of sugar beets. For more than a 
month my husband has been the only hand 
on the place. He goes to work at 6 a.m. and 
comes home at 7.39 at night, nor does he 
take a full hour for noon. 

If you think the government or anybody 
else can get a farm hand for $50 per month, 
sisters, hop to it. Believe me, with prices 
what they are nobody can live like a human 
and do it—WMrs. Lawrence Bailey, Montana 


It’s A Man’s Job 
DEAR EDITOR: I’ve lived on a farm all 
my life, am of average size and have good 
health. And I’ve done just enough real 
farm work to convince me that few women, 
city or country, can hold up to it. 

Why not make a really respectable “land 
army” out of idle boys between 16 and 20? 
They could be real help, and the work would 
toughen them up for army life later on. 
After all, it’s the farmer who is faced with 
a labor shortage, not his wife. 

I’ve raised over 500 chickens, helped with 
the chores and garden, I do the housework, 
canning, and sewing for the three of us, and 
I will teach our local rural school besides. 
But I won’t swing a pitchfork nor drive 
Old Beck until all male help has been util- 


| ized and there are no men’s jobs in town that 
| I can fill. Farming is a man-size job.—Mrs. 


Esther L. Smith, Kentucky. 
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I'm Having My Picture Taken 
eS e 


DEAR EDITOR: Tomorrow I am going to 
have my picture taken. Not for any paper, 
magazine, or contest, but for my two little 
boys, 9 and 13. 

I have a picture of myself before I was 
married, and also have my wedding picture, 
but I’m sure that it will be the picture ] 
am having taken tomorrow that will be cher- 
ished most someday, for it will show me 
just as these boys knew me. I am not getting 
a new dress, neither am I going to the beauty 
shop for a “hair-do.” I'm going to look as 
much like I do every day as I can. 

How often we put off having pictures taken 
until we are in ill health, or else we have 
none taken at all. I have no picture at all 
of my father and mother except a few snap- 
shots, and some of those are poor. No matter 
how much wealth we get we can never buy 
the likenesses of those dear sweet faces once 
they have left us. 

So tomorrow I am going to do somthing 
good for my little boys—Mrs. Ed Reiste, 


lowa 


COOKIES 
By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


“Sugar and spice, and everything 
Nice!”’ I sing as I bake, 

As we sang long ago 

When you stood on tiptoe 
By the old kitchen table, 
Helping as much 

As your small hands were able, 
Your bright curls a halo, 
Your face all alight 

Watching the while I made 
Gingerbread men. .... 
“Sugar and spice, and everything 
Nice!” I sing it again, 

Though I’m working alone, 
For now, though you’re grown, 
I find gingerbread men 

Still have the power 

To delight and to please 

And I know such a wonderful 
Pride and such joy 

Baking these cookies 

For you, soldier boy! 


Bring On Those Slacks 
DEAR EDITOR: May I come to the defense 
of the heavy women in slacks? Why give the 
slim, young ones all the breaks? They look 
nice in anything. 
I wonder if those who condemn slacks for 
the plump have never seen a fat woman sit- 


ting on the beach in a short dress. Or climb- 


ing over a picnic table bench. Or the rear 
view as she leans over in. garden or house. 
Or the front view as she gets out of her 
car? And in these days surely a long dress 
to protect one from these sad sights would 
be more conspicuous than slacks, even. 
And did none of these women who so 
despise slacks ever have to jump in the 
car in the middle of the day to do the 
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| _and It gets 
mighty grimy, too! 





shopping? And did they always have time 
to completely change from slack undies, 
bobby socks, etc., to things to wear with a 
dress? It’s a good half hour wasted, while 
it takes only a minute to slip into slacks. 

I notice it’s always the lucky thin women, 
ie and their husbands, who pan the fat lady in 

: slacks. They could hardly be expected to 
realize that slacks are too precious an inno- 
vation to expect a woman to do without, just 
because she isn’t a perfect 16.—Mrs. R. B. 
Johnson, California 


= Panty-Waist Stage — 
“ea DEAR EDITOR: I’m so ashamed of middle- a : EVERY FARMER iS WORKING 
aged Americans! The women talk sugar, : eee 2 HARDER TO HELP AMERICA 
sugar, sugar, the men fret about tires, and i ee 8 WIN ! 
they’re both crying around about gas. You 
never hear a murmur from the children, 
the “teen-ages, our fighting men, or even 
the aged. It’s the middle-aged who can’t 
seem to take it. Every luxury, and many of 
our so-called necessities, will have to be 








ALL OF US ARE, ED. BUT! DON'T 
MIND SO LONG AS | HAVE 

SPUNKY SOAP LIKE “ANTI-SNEEZE” 
RINSO TO GET GRIMIEST WASHES 


given up to finish this thing. Let’s face the ra 
music, and make any and every sacrifice Ss CLEAN AND FRESH 
— SAFELY ! 


with grit and all the grace we can muster. | 
We’re surely through the panty-waist stage.— | 
Mrs. Ralph P. Scudder, Indiana 











City Women Can “Take It” 
DEAR EDITOR: Your article, “Can Town 
and City Women Help?” amused me no | 
end. Until four years ago I had been in 
the hotel business, toward the last as an 
executive, with my own suite, meals and 





















laundry, and, of course, maid service. My . 
husband was also city-bred. However, he EVEN STUBBORN SPOTS EASE OUT 
bought a farm of 205 acres, with 41 cows, WITH RINSO. AND TALK ABOUT SUDS! 
plus other stock. Now we raise cash crops RINSO PILES UP THICK AND LIVELY 
of cabbage, potatoes, etc. and I milk 10 EVEN IN OUR HARD WATER S-MINUTE RUN OF THE WASHER. 
cows night and morning. THAT SAVES THE CLOTHES AND 
We are here to stay in spite of all the “MACHINE ! 
doubting Thomases.—Mrs. Bettie Praasch, 
New York 














EVERY WOMAN SHOULD USE RINSO 
THESE DAYS! IT GETS CLOTHES 
DAZZLING IN AS LITTLE ASA 




























WHEN YOU TOLD ME YOU 
DON'T NEED BLEACHES AND 
SOFTENERS, | COULD HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT! 


IT'S A CINCH NAMBY-PAMBY 
SOAPS COULON'T 
DO THAT! 






DEAR EDITOR: I am-surprised at farm | 
women who judge city women before they 
see what they can do. Give them a chance 
to help and see them go places. They aren’t 
all softies—s ome of them work at factory 
jobs that most farm women wouldn’t trade 
for. They’re giving up their husbands and 
sons, just as we are. This is no time for 
any of us to be jealous and petty—let’s do 
‘k our part and help other people do theirs.— 
| | Mrs. Allie M. Pearson, Alabama 


Editor’s Note: Isn’t this the answer— —— ) 


a | that we can’t generalize about either How to make clothes last longer in wartime ! 
i . 































b- “city women” or “farm women”? There 

ar are all kinds, both places. e@ In tub washing, Rinso’s active suds soak out 

e. dirt, often in as little as 10 minutes. Clothes 

er ere - come Fm es as snow, —e a a 

ss _ and boiling, with just a few rubs at stubborn 

ld TEN SULLAR Lesres spots. No need for bleaches, either, except for 
a eatene suet “He Be” ee Dee Be stains. And “Anti-Sneeze” Rinso is grand for 
er in the July issue. It was awarded $10 | z ° ° 

50 | and all other letters printed won $3 each. dishes, strainers, separators. Economical and so 

1e Please vote this month. kind to hands. F 

1é i 
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7DIONT KNOW -_ 
IT WAS SO SIMPLE!” 


—to use Tampax 




















NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 





| phe a new and happy experience when 
you begin using Tampax for monthly 
sanitary protection . . .The whole process 
becomes simple, because Tampax is worn 
internally and calls for no complicated 
harness of belts, pins and pads. The in- 
sertion is simple. Disposal is simple. 
And so is the act of changing. Tampax 
is so compact that a month's supply will 
slide easily into your purse. 

Wear slacks or swim suits or snug 
evening gowns; Tampax will not and 
cannot show a line or bulge. And you can- 
not even feel it while wearing it! As no 
odor can form, a sanitary deodorant is 
not required. Tampax was perfected by a 
doctor and comes in dainty one-time-use 
applicator—modern, scientific and simpli 

Tampax is made of pure surgical cot- 
ton, very absorbent. Three sizes: Regular, 
Super, Junior. (The new Super Tampax 
is about 50% extra absorbent!) Ask drug 
stores, notion counters. Introductory 
box, 20¢. Economy Package gives real 
bargain of average 4 months’ supply. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


‘ fun o, 
. . 


* Guaranteed by "se Accepted or Advertising by the 
Good Housekeeping Journal of the American Medical 
* ; > Association. 





TRY IMPROVED 


SUPER 


TAMPAX 
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LL girls feel that the school year 
A starts better if they have a new 

dress, and besides they usually 
need one. The new fall dresses are easy 
to make, and a new one can be quickly 
run up. Nor need the material cost 
much, for cotton is always a good choice 
for school clothes. 

In No. 966 the sturdy skirt may be 
made of corduroy or wool. With its 
slight flare and slashed pockets, it is 
good for school or sports, and a favorite 
with young people. The blouse has a 
collarless neckline and a tied binding. 
No. 966 is cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. For 
12 years the skirt requires 1°, yards of 
35-inch material, or 1 yard of 54-inch. 
Blouse requires 7g yard of 39-inch. 
Jerkins and skirts are perennially pop- 
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ular school costumes. In No. 572 the 
jerkin is dart-fitted and the flared skirt 
has an inverted pleat. No. 572 is cut in 
sizes 8 to 14 years. For 12 years, 1%% 
yards of 54-inch material is required. 
The blouse, No. 504, is cut in sizes 6 to 
14 years. Size 12 requires 1% yards of 
35-inch material. 

With its straight gathered skirt and 
elongated bodice, No. 811 is a becoming 
dress for parties or school. The bodice 
buttons below the shaped neckline. Cut 
in sizes 6 to 14 years. 12 years requires 
252 yards of 35-inch material. 

Very South American and very popu- 
lar are dresses like No. 913. Often the 
skirt is made of black sateen with four 
vivid bands of bright calico or bias bind- 
ing as a trim around the bottom. The 
blouse is usually white. Cut in sizes 12 
to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. Size 16 
requires about 214 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial for the skirt. 


Price of all patterns 15 cents each. 
Be sure to state number and size. Send 
order to Pattern Department, Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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“fA Little Lord Fauntleroy! 
That’s what you’re turning him into!” 





1. When Joe said that, I was upset. But what 
hurt even more was when he added some- 
thing about my “fancy college ideas.” You 
see, I went to college and Joe didn’t. We'd 
never let it come between us, until this time 





2.1 tried to keep my temper. “College has 
nothing to do with it,” I said. “Your sister’s 
a nurse and she’s the one who told me that 
a child’s delicate system needs special care. 
She said you don’t give a child adult foods... 





4. “A doctor she worked for approved Fletch- 
er’s Castoria because it’s so gentle and mild 
. safe, yet effective. And because it isn’t 
apt to cause griping or upset digestion. But 
look . .. let’s stop and ask our druggist.” 





the way Jimmy took Fletcher’s Castoria. No 
fuss, no struggle. Jimmy loved the taste. 
“You're a smart girl,” said Joe with a smile, 
“even if you did go to college!” 


Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+th'Tiether CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 








% , —< 


he’d decided I was spoiling young Jimmy. “I 


suppose,” he went on, “you studied scientific 
child raising. Sissy raising, I'd call it, with 
all these special folderols you get! Special soap, 
special powder... and now a special laxative!” 


KE 





3. “Because a baby’s insides are more sensi- 
tive, more easily upset. And what’s true of 
foods is true of a laxative. Sis said to give 
Jimmy a laxative that’s made especially for 
children—Fletcher’s Castoria. 





5. The druggist told us more about Fletcher's 
Castoria. He said that it works almost natu- 
rally in from 8 to 12 hours, so it can be given 
at night and won’t interfere with sleep. Then 
he suggested the money-saving Family Size. 








As the medical 


profession knows, 
the chief ingredient in Fletcher's Cas- 


toria—senna—has an excellent repu- 
tation in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it isn’t apt to disturb the appetite and 
digestion or cause nausea. In regu- 
lated doses senna produces easy elim- 
ination and almost never gripes or 
irritates, 
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Art you tired of your kitchen and bathroom curtains? If so. look at the 
All are easy to make and cost little. In fact, the j 























new curtains on this page 
original curtains were made from flour sacks and left-over pieces of colored 
us mate rial which were found in the scrap bag. 
"Guaranteed by © The designs are shown on sash curtains, but they would be equally effec- 
ig Good apes tive on a full-length curtain. Plain white or unbleached material may make 
Relieves nes the whole curtain. or it can have a hem and heading of the same material as 
used for the appliqué, or of a plain harmonizing color. 


BURNS 


@ Quick! When you suffer one of 
those pesky minor burns or scalds, get 
the jar of Mentholatum. Spread a layer 
of this cooling, soothing ointment over 
the injury. You’ Il soon feel delightful re- 
lief. Mentholatum’s medicinal ingredi- 
ents will promote more rapid healing of 
the injured skin. 30c and 60c sizes. 


MENTHOLATUM 


BEAUTirUL, NEW LADY-IN-CROCHE?T 


Onalec PILLOW CASES 


QUICKLY CROCHETED AND EMBROIDERED 


Little boats with sails set, cruise across these 
ends. The hull is red, big sail dark blue, 


middle one yellow and top medium blue. 












Anchors a-weigh! And here dark blue ones dec- 


ALSO PIECES orate both curtains. Blue and white striped 

















and pair of cases only $1.00, postpaid. Order EMB'Y THREAD 
by number. Money back if not 100% satisfied. AND CROCHET 

FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO 
CHICAGO. iit 


QUILT PIECES Sorin 
pm Large colorfast pieces. 3 Ibs. G8 yaa.) 


only 97c plus postage. Sent_C.O.I 
. joney-Back Guarantee. FREE— 





nthe cotton makes the side hems and headings. a 
19245" Scert a, 
or Vanity Set 
with off t% = . . . . 
aay Cy, Six prim little pine trees, cut from dark 
ye may 7 green calico, decorate these curtains made 
ff —~ for a black, white, yellow and green room. 
00 Pad / /- 
PAIR ‘ f my yen ry 1 
an gp wearing Tubing Cases stamped 5 f00 re Y i. \- TT ” 
with novel, lingly popular design. Easy f f j j ' 
to cahodiee. kirt and edging to be crocheted Post f j : 
in simple stitches in choice of Pink or Blue. PAID i 
Instructions, embroidery floss, crochet cotton INSTRUCTIONS H 
/ 























COTTON ARE 
mClUutO 








XQ 


| 





one thousand (1,000) yards ~ ; 
good bg thread hg ~~ : q ; 
} an ovely quilt pat- = _ 
terns FRE E with order. Sey ; 
Send no money. Just mail a a 
card TODAY. Act NOW! 
55. Sesser, Ill Stars of one color or a pleasing combina- 
— tion of several colors will help perk up other- 
SELL PERSONAL wise quite ordinary white window hangings. 


Many new moons cut out of yellow cotton are | 
scattered over these white curtains. Or you 
might use one row above hem, if you like. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 





moe om for our Persona 
r to for $1. Sell at eight! 
Amazing Vaiue ‘Assortment of 21 Christmas J J 
Folders. Hotails $1. Your grote 3 100%. Many other J 
Lo tae $1.00 assortments. Season's fastest, easiest ; v \ 
Cocistmes line. Get samples on approval. ‘ “ 
ALTHAM ART Lay ag ty ‘e* 
160 n.Weshinaton St., Dep’ . Boston, Mass. at ot 


(4 
FOOD MILL WN \ 
\ \ 


GavesFOOD VALUES  \\ \ 


COOK POTATOES, Somtoes, vee 
etables, fruits with 

mash 7 seve thru Food ith me stiee 
RUTA axes. pompkia. squash. No 
lumps! wAae 25% more apple asuce 
without seri or peeling—less sugar 
needed mira corn, peas, spinach, 
all aciaiies for esr 1EVES fruite 
for desserts. STRAINS fresh foods 
tor Baby quicker, nek. 

SAVES VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
IN FAMILY FOODS. 

FOLEY FOOD MILL, $1. “te at dept., 


hdwe. stores or send coupon : | 
FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup size. sifte into measuring cup, 50c. Little colorful houses give a “home sweet 
‘ 


me cme rm ce we 
FOLEY MFG. CO.. 101 Main St. N.E., —- home" note here. Walls are lemon color, the 

neapo Um | ° 
aii. tee | roof, door and shutters blue, chimney red. 


inn. 
F Gucrexteed by” 2 


{ } Send Free Recipe Circular. 
I enclose { ) $1.25, Food Mill, or [ } 50c Sifter, 

‘Good Housekeeping 
40, af oarective on aut 


T enclose [ } $1.75 both Food Mill and Sifter. 
Aovennisto * 


































Price of patterns for curtain designs, 10 cents, coin preferred. Send order 
to Department H, Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 






(Your order sent postpaid) 





Name. “as 
(Write address plainly in margin) 
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RS. JONES’ doctor gave her a little 

yellow pill, and the next thing she 
knew, she found herself in her bed with 
her baby beside her.” 

That is the sort of story that goes the 
rounds and makes many expectant moth- 
ers demand that their doctors give them 
the same welcome relief. There is much 
truth in this statement; some part of it 
is not so near the truth, and any possible 
dangers are either not known or are for- 
gotten by mothers. 

In the cities, the demand for painless 
childbirth is fairly widespread. In the 
country, any procedure of this kind is not 
as well known. I am wholly in sympathy 
with all mothers who think they should 
not have to endure the pain that comes 
with childbirth. If there were any one 
universally safe and sure panacea which 
would banish all pain at this time, I 
would tell you of it with great satisfac- 
tion. But it is not so simple as _ that. 
There are many things to be considered 
and some dangers to be guarded against, 
both for the mother and the baby.. Each 
case must be considered by itself, and 


“only your doctor can know whether any 


one of the methods of pain relieving can 
be safe in your case, or whether it is not 
safe to use any of them. 


~ | 

SINCE the middle of the 
practically all doctors have 
used some form of anesthetic for the 
mother during the last period of the birth. 
Ether was the favorite for some years, 
then chloroform came into use and finally, 
about 1880, nitrous oxide gas, or what 
has been called “laughing gas,” was 
commonly employed. But the use of any 
of these did not cover the long period of 
pain which lasted during most of the 
childbirth. 

(bout the beginning of this century, 
some doctors began to give various nar- 
cotics including morphine and _ scopola- 
mine by hypodermic injections. This 
was known as “Twilight Sleep,” and be- 
cause of the slow progress of the birth 
and the almost constant attendance of 
the doctor, confinements became too ex- 
pensive for all but the well-to-do woman. 

But “twilight sleep” became a matter 


last century, 


Must Childbirt 
Be Paintul? 
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of public knowledge. More and more 
women demanded relief of pain during 
the birth of their babies, and since then 
a long list of drugs have been tried and 
proved effective in hundreds of thousands 
of cases. These drugs are either those 
that induce a state of analgesia (no pain) 
or amnesia (no memory of pain). By a 
proper combination of these drugs, it is 
possible to reproduce the little story 
which I told you at the beginning. . 


Burt, and this is an em- 
phatic “but,” these drugs must be used 
by a skilled doctor. Your doctor must be 
the one to decide which, if any, of them 
are safe for you. And, if any of them are 
to be used, my earnest advice is that you 
go to a hospital for your confinement. 
You may have an excellent hospital in 
your vicinity, but if you are in doubt 
about this, it will be well worth while to 
go to your nearest city for this hospital 
care. These pain-relieving methods should 
never be used at home unless adequate 
nursing care can be provided. 

There is an additional reason for going 
to the hospital in these times. Now that 
doctors are scarce, and getting scarcer, 
they can do less traveling. On one trip 
to a hospital a doctor can see a whole 
group of patients at once, 

In order that your doctor can know aut 
about your physical condition, you should 
start your visits to him as soon as you 
know you are pregnant, Go to see him at 
least once each month during this time. 
Get full directions from him, or from 
your rural public health nurse, as to the 
preparations you should make for your- 
self and your baby, and follow these di- 
rections. 

I believe that all competent doctors in 
this country know about these methods 
of taking the pain away from childbirth. 
Their use takes time, attention and ex- 
pert knowledge. But the old idea that 
the pains of childbirth are “an act of 
God” and so to be endured, is gradually 
vanishing. Their use may not be for all 
women, but for a large majority their 
administration will change that former 
ordeal of pain into a time of painless- 
ness, calm and safety. 
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Send Coupon for 


.| FREE 


, Style Book 


YES! At last you can 
myer the same sates 
other women wear nc 
SS jook smart, trim, and 
more slender! Learn our 
secret of slenderizing the latest 
fashions to fit and tter your 
figure, no matter what your size. 
Mail the coupon tay ee FREE 
copy of new Style Book containing 
a wide selection of cleverly 
proportioned dresses and coats. 


Picture yourself in this lovely 
dress of solid color Spun All- 
Rayon...only one of many styles, 
ranging from $1.98 to $16.95. 
Coats as low as $7.95. Also 
suits, slacks, oes, 
underwear, ‘blankets, curtains 
bedspreads—all LOW PRICED. 
Hundreds and hundreds of 

new, slimming fashions in our big 
Style Book. Mail coupon below for 
your FREE copy now. 


[7] Lane Aryant 
752 E. MARKET ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


LANE BRYANT, Department 1724 
752 E. Market 8t., Indianapolis, Ind.! 
Please rush me FREE Style Book for stout women. ; 
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If you wish to receive also our Style Book 
for Expectant Mothers, please check here 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases amost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 


erous trial box. oat 1. P. INC, 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2904-1, : 1IRA, N.Y. 


How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM with Jess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
.\ 5 freezers—with less cream. Just use 
TRI “JunketT” REeENNET TABLETS. So 
easy ...no eggs, no cooking. Easily 

7 igestible. Recipesin package. Order 


om your grocer or druggist today. 
- JUNKET 


=o — FREE TRIAL OFFER Ma 
“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, — 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
*“Junxer’’ Renner Tas_ets and Recipe Book to 
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““YOU MAY HAVE SEEN US... performing as drum majorettes...at the Chicago 

Bears’ football games...or other places. You know we really do look a lot alike. 

When we made the tooth powder test, Mother suggested that Shirley be the one 
“ ° 4a 

to use Pepsodent. I chose another leading brand. 


“IT SURE TURNED OUT to bea 
swell suggestion...for Shirley! While 
her teeth had never been quite as 
bright as mine, after she used 
Pepsodent her teeth became easily 
twice as bright! Mother was so im- 













pressed she immediately switched 
to Pepsodent and could hardly wait 
cil I did.44 







‘*Two Cheers$ 
Pepsodent 
leads the 
parade 


yo? 


with us: 












For the safety of your smile... a r “ex 
use Pepsodenttwiceaday... (« 
see your dentist twice a year! 






Ss 
‘* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
*  OLFECTIVE O@ 
245 sovenniseo HOt 
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Dear Polly: What do you think about 


ankle sox for school? Slacks?—Anna, 
Texas. 
NKLE sox—fine. Slacks—no. With 


flat heels and sport dresses, sox are 
appropriate as well as economical. They 
should never be worn with heels or dressy 
dresses. Slacks are all right in their 
place, but street or school is not the 
place. Wear them for sports or for work 
at home. Never wear heels with them! 
Dear Polly: Is it all right for girls to 
go to dances unescorted? Should girls 
dance together?—JoAnn, Minn. 


C' STOMS vary with communities, no 
doubt, but—Ill never get around to 
giving whole-hearted approval to a girl’s 
“stagging” it to a dance. She’s leaving 
herself wide open to criticism. When 
two girls dance together at a_ public 
place, they become conspicuous; and it 
is always in bad taste to do anything in 
public that attracts attention. 
* *% *% 

Dear Polly: 1 want to have lots of 
friends this new year in school. What 
are the rules?—Betty, Kansas. 
HEY’RE easy, really. Don’t try too 
hard; just relax and be friendly 
yourself, It’s easy to like someone who 
likes you, so make it your business to 
like lots of people. Be honestly inter- 
ested in everything that’s going on, have 


| some genuine enthusiasms inside of you. 





Be kind, loyal, considerate. Do your own 
work. Get into activities. 
* * *% 

Dear Polly: I'm 13 and my parents ob- 
ject to my dating. Would it be all right 
to go out in secret ?—Alberta, Illinois. 

OU’RE just asking for trouble and 
besides you wouldn’t be able to like 
yourself very well for doing it. Please 
remember: there’s nothing wrong with 


| being too young to date. Tell your boy 
| friends. quite frankly that you’ve made 


| 
\ 





an agreement with your family not to 
date for a while yet; your honesty will 
be disarming and will send your stock 
way up. Now and then, perhaps you can 
invite your friends home. 
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Charles of the Ritz, Famous for His Personality Haircuts, 


Takes an Assignment from Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife 


HORTER bobs and up hair-do’s are def- 

initely in favor now. This may have come 

because of the regulations in many war 
industries against loose hanging hair, or maybe 
it’s about time a change in hair styles was due. 
Anyway, tidier hair arrangements are a wel- 
come relief. 

On this page are some new styles we had 
Charles of the Ritz’s expert stylists design for 
you. They will give you the lift that a new 
look to your head provides, and in addition will 
require little care—something to consider in 
these busy times. 

The halo feather-cut is for the ‘teens or 
twenties. It’s gay, impish, and pretty as a 
picture. The hair is cut to a three-inch length 
and set in a circle of curls that form a perfect 
ring around your head. A slight wave at the 
forehead dips into the halo. When the hair 
is thoroughly dry, it is brushed up and out 
from the hairline and falls into soft, enchanting 
tendrils. Add a flower or bow for parties. 

The twin-roll pompadour for the young ma- 
tron will delight you with the way it keeps tidy 
from dawn to dark. Your hair needn’t be too 
short—five to ten inches—but the effect is there. 
\lake your side part continue an unbroken line 
down the back and sweep the hair over toward 
the sides in a smooth, shining expanse. Anchor 
the twin-rolls on each side with combs or pins. 
On the heavy side swoop your hair up into a 
shining pompadour. The contour of this style 
lends beauty to your head. 

The feather edge pompadour is a soft, digni- 
hed mode, effective for a woman of forty. and 
an be adapted for the older woman. Expert 
cutting is the secret of this style, which is quite 
short. The hair at the temples is swept up into 
reverse rolls, and instead of the usual pompa- 
dour, the ends on the heavy side are softly 
brushed out into a mass of soft, wispy tendrils 
that dip down onto the forehead a bit. 

\t the back, the hair is brought up to the 
natural hairline and the ends tucked inside to 
make a smooth, flat roll about an inch and a 
half high, that hugs the neckline from ear to 
ear. If the face is rather wide, the reverse 
rolls at the temples can be puffed out. 
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For ’Teen Age or Twenties 





hy Phyllis Wray 


For Women of Forty 
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Yy 
Famous to Relieve ‘PERIODIC’ 


FEMALE 
PAIN 














Helps Build Up 
Resistance Against It! 


If at such times you, like so many 
women and girls suffer from cramps, 
headaches, backache, distress of “‘irreg- 
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tions. Worth trying! 

For free trial bottle tear this out 
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the Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., 
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HOW STRONG 1S YOUR FAMILY? 


(Continued from page 39) 


thousand times, for more telling of stor- 
ies, old and new, to children, for more 
laughing at their awkward jokes, for 
more making music as a family, for more 
sharing of work. A friend of mine fre- 
quently says to her 12-year-old daughter: 
I’m going 
to work in the garden right up to meal- 
time.” The daughter makes a few mis- 
takes, but they all survive, and Mary 
feels pretty important. 

A child’s deepest fear is that he may 
lose the love of his parents. Parents need 
to let him know that they love him, be- 
lieve in him, and have faith in him, no 
matter what he may do. child has to 
feel that his parents—the two people 
who mean most to him—love each other, 
too. This is an awfully good time for 
wives and husbands to show a few extra 
courtesies to each other—just plain good 
manners, plus a kiss once in a while. 

A child’s chief need is to feel that he 
belongs. We all want to belong to some- 
body. The most awful thing in a child’s 
life is to be left out. “You’re too young 
to know,” “T’ll tell you later.” and spell- 
ing out words, are ways of leaving chil- 
dren out. When children ask questions 
it’s a sign they are ready to know, so why 
not tell them? 


Bur” you. may say, 
“what do you do when your 8-year-old, 
back from seeing daddy off on the troop 
train. asks point blank: ‘Will daddy be 
killed?’ ” 

I'd answer something like this: “Well, 
if there’s a big battle somebody will be 
killed. and somebody will get hurt, and 
of course daddy might be. But if he is, 
he will be doing it for his country, and 
that would be pretty fine of daddy, don’t 
you think?” In other words, Id tell the 
truth, and give it the patriotic angle that 
it really has. If you evade the question, 
your child will detect it at once, and 
you'll merely lose his confidence. He 
won't ask again. He will live with imag- 
inary fears which he will build into some- 
thing far worse than the truth. By telling 
him the truth you take him in with you— 
and that’s what he really needs. 

There are other angles to this business 
of “belonging.” Some parents make the 
of holding up one child as a 
model for others, pointing out how 
bright, neat, studious, pretty or tall he 
is. In my school days, I remember, we 
were seated according to our marks—the 
top pupil in the first seat of the first row, 
the worst one in the last seat of the last. 
Few of us liked the boy who always sat in 
the first seat, but we were very fond of 
the boy in the last one—we could all feel 
superior to him. He enjoyed our ap- 
preciation so much that he sought to 
keep that seat as a prized possession! 

When children reach adolescence they 


mistake 


still need this feeling of belonging. What 
they fail to get, too often, is the respect 
due a person who is nearly grown up. 
Their attempts to be dignified, and to talk 
thoughtfully on the grown-up level, may 
lead to ridicule, whereas what they really 
need is a tremendous amount of listening 
to. Boys 18 may not seem grown up, but 
the government considers them men. 
There are ways for mothers and fathers 
to combat fears, too. The assurance found 
in religion is basic, of course, and could 
well occupy this whole article. It is sig- 
nificant that in time of trouble more 
people discover, and re-discover, the real 
power of religion. They go to church 
more, read the Bible more, pray more. 
I have known and so have 
you—who run all of their troubles in- 
side. They brood, get depressed, some- 
times even commit suicide. What they 
need is to talk their troubles over with 
somebody—someone in their own family, 





people 


or close friends, or a good counsellor 
such as some ministers, doctors and law- 
yers are. Chances are, they'll discover 
that lots of other people have had the 
same troubles or worse. That discovery 
alone makes things seem better. Just 
sharing it with somebody is a terrific 
relief. 

Another good antidote is to do some- 
thing—and preferably something for 
somebody else who is in a worse fix than 
you are. There’s a perfectly good physi- 
cal reason for this: in time of emotion the 
body generates more energy: more ad- 
renalin is secreted; there is more sugar 
in the’ blood. Physical exertion uses it 
up, releases the tension. 

Consider Mrs. Colin Kelley. She lost 
her aviator husband; her son is father- 
less. But did she moon around and feed 
on her very deep griefs? Not she! She 
immediately went on a nation-wide tour 
for the Red Cross. 

From this war we should harvest a 
bumper crop of community work. It’s a 


good time to do more church work, 
establish a community library, to see that 
your community gets better health serv- 
ice. If you’re in trouble, try such an ac- 
tivity and see if it isn’t good medicine. 





“She thinks she'll have to get a perma- 
nent: it’s like this every time it rains.” 
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BEING A LADY 1S HARD 


(Continued from page 41) 


of velling and squealing and people say- 
x, “Catch him! Catch him! Head him 
ff there!” 
Even before I turned around I had a 


sickening feeling that I knew what it was. | 


Sure enough it was Willie’s pig— 
squealing like mad and heading straight 
rus and Mrs. Vandiver. 
I guess I was just stunned. for I just 
stood there hugging up the box of pre- 
ves, and watching him come. But 
Cathy didn’t hesitate. She just shook out 
pretty quilt and as the pig came 
dashing by she threw it over him and 
held him there squirming and squealing. 
Grandpa and Willie came up then with 
half a dezen other men and boys. “Dog- 
gondest running pig I ever did see,” 
Grandpa said admiringly as he caught 
im up by the hind legs. “Sure thought 
hie was gone for good, Willie barely 
opened the crate and out he jumped.” 
But Cathy looked down at her pretty 
quilt, all dirty now and covered with saw- 


lust. “Tell Mrs. Vandiver to list the 


preserves for you, Sarahbelle.” she said | 


and began folding up the quilt, and I 
could see that she didn’t want me to say 
nything for fear that she would cry. 


Art ER we drove 


around to the place set aside for wagons | 


and buggies, Grandpa unhitched the 
horses and said that he and Willie would 
look at the livestock. But Cathy and I 
went straight to the parasol stand. 

“I'd like to see a pink one and a blue 
one,” she told the man. “Those two.” 

“Couldn’t be prettier.” said a voice 
behind us, and there was George, stand- 
ing with his cap in his hand and the sun- 
shine making his nice brown hair shine. 

Cathy turned with a little breathless 
smile and then looked away quickly. 
“Thank you,” she said primly. 


George looked at her for a mintte, 
then said formally as if he had memo- | 


rized it: “Miss Moore is my mother’s 
guest. Cathy. Mother invited her.” 
Cathy looked down at the parasol in 
her hand as if she were terribly inter- 
ested in how it was put together, and a 


pnk flush began climbing up slowly into | 
her cheeks. Then she smiled at George. | 


’s all right,” she said softly. 

‘You'll dance with me this afternoon 

en, won’t you, Cathy?” he said. “They 

voing to select the Queen.” 

lust then Willie came running up, 
dodging through the crowd and catching 
Cathy’s arm so hard he almost puiled 
her over. He was so out ef breath that 
all he could do was just stand and stare 
at us bug-eyed. “Grandpa wants you!” 
he finally managed to pant. 

Cathy pulled him over to one side. 
“What’s happened?” 

Willie gave one more gasp, then tum- 
bled the words out. “Grandpa’s lost his 
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Cathy straightened up and turned to 


| the man at the booth. “We'll not take the 


parasols just now,” she said. “Come on, 
Sarahbelle.” 

“Anything wrong?” asked George anx- 
iously. “You'll be back for the dance?” 

“Yes,” said Cathy, her cheeks flushing 
bright pink again. “Please don’t come 
with me. [Il be back later,” and off we 
hurried, Willie and Cathy and [. 

The creek was at the very edge of the 
fairgrounds, and sure enough there was 
Grandpa poking around with a stick. 

“Hello, Cathy.” said cheerfully, 
looking at us over his shoulder. “Beaten- 
est thing how I lost my wallet. I was a 


he 


| lookin’ to see if that was a buckeye bush 


over there. Ain’t seen a buckeye bush 
since I was a boy. Now I can’t find the 
blamed thing, no more’n a jackrabbit. 
Fell right out’n my coat pocket. Don’t 
know as how that happened, either. Gen- 
erally keep it in my pants pocket.” 

Cathy stood a uncertainly 
while Willie and I just stared down into 
the creek, then she said, “Let’s let the 
water settle a little first, Grandpa; maybe 


moment 


we can see it then.” 

“Sure,” said Grandpa. continuing to 
poke around with the stick. “Don’t 
know’s we could find it anyways. Brown 
leather wallet it was. Got it at the Chi- 
cago Exposition in 1893.” 

“Here’s something.” said Cathy ex- 
citedly and she leaned over to look closer 
and then all of a lost her 
balance and slipped and sat down right 


in the edge of that muddy creek! 


sudden she 


Gr ANDPA and I 


reached down and pulled her up, but it 


| made me heartsick to see that pretty pink 
dress with the skirt all wet and streaked 


with mud. 

“Oh, Cathy!” I couldn't keep from cry- 
ing, “now we'll have to go home!” 

“Dad-gumdest luck I ever did see!” 
Grandpa scolded himself. “If I'd a stayed 
home where I belonged, you wouldn't 
have spoiled your pretty new dress,” 
and he began patting Cathy’s shoulder 
awkwardly. “Just a blundering old man,” 
he said. 

“Don’t you fret, Grandpa,” Cathy said 
steadily. “You couldn't help it. Anyway, 
the blouse isn’t ruined. I can sit in the 
buggy until Uncle Tom comes for Willie 
and then we can go home.” 

Grandpa looked at Cathy anxiously 
with his watery old blue eyes, as if he 
wanted to believe that everything was all 
right but was afraid to. “I don’t like you 


to be a setting in them wet clothes, 
Cathy,” he fretted. 

“I won’t be,” Cathy said, and her 
cheeks flushed up pink again. “I can 


take off my skirt and put on your extra 
pair of pants, Grandpa. I can put my 
quilt over my lap and nobody will know 
a thing.” 

“Pll stay with you, Cathy,” I said. 
“Tt won’t look so funny if both of us sit 
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The country is calling for Junk — stuff that is rusting in fence corners, 
back of the barn and down in the gully. Fifty per cent of every tank, 
gun and ship is made from scrap steel. 


0. What kinds of Junk does our country 
especially need ? 


A. tron and steel; rubber; and all scrap 
metals such as copper, brass, zinc and 
tin; rags; burlap bags; and Manila rope. 


Q. Why should scrap pass through the 
hands of Junk dealers ? 


A. Scrap must be properly sorted, graded, 
prepared and packed, and accumulated 
in lots large enough to ship efficiently, 
before it can be used by mills. Only the 
Junk dealer has the experience and 
equipment to do this. Junk is bought by 
industry from scrap dealers at estab- 
lished, government-controlled prices. 


Q. How can one be sure that the Junk 
dealers, won’t hold the scrap to get 


higher prices ? 


A. The Junk dealer cannot get higher prices 
by holding, since ceilings have been 
placed by the government on prices at 
which he can sell to consuming mills. 
In case of hoarding, the government has 
power of requisitioning. 


Q. Are there ceiling prices on all scrap 
and waste materials ? 


A. The government has fixed ceiling prices 
regulating sales of all important waste 
materials to consuming mills. There is 
no limitation on selling at prices below 
the ceilings. 


Q. Why doesn’t the government pre- 
scribe prices which Junk dealers will 
pay for scrap? 


A. There are too many factors involved 
to make this practical. The value of Junk 
on a farm or in a home depends upon 
its form and the cost of transporting it 


to market. Naturally, the price ceilings 
limit the amount which Junk dealers 
can afford to pay. 


Q. Why doesn’t the government collect 
Junk ? 


A. The government is collecting scrap iron 


and rubber on farms where Junk dealers - 


are not normally available. In most 
places the collection problem does not 
warrant establishing a government- 
operated system. 


Q. Does the government want gifts of 
scrap materials ? 


A. The government prefers that gifts of 
scrap be made to local charities, service 
organizations or Defense Councils. If 
you wish to help the government di- 
rectly with your scrap, sell it to a Junk 
dealer and buy War Stamps or Bonds 
with the proceeds. 


a. Why are so-called ‘‘automobile 
graveyards’’ permitted to exist ? 


A. Because every day cars are normally sold 
to graveyards for junking, it is desirable 
to keep auto graveyards in business as 
producers of scrap and sellers of second- 
hand parts. The aim of the War Pro- 
duction Board is to keep this process 
moving, but to speed it up so that every 
graveyard will scrap each car it buys 
within 60 days. 


0. How do I turn it in? 


A. Collect it and pile it up and 
1. Call the nearest Junk dealer to come 
and get it. 
2. If there is no near-by dealer, write or 
phone your County War Board or getin 
touch with your farm implement dealer. 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of industrial concerns). 
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for the only open space around—a spot 
where a little girl in a pink dress was sit- 
ting playing with a doll. 

It seemed an age to me, the moment 
when that scared steer broke from the 
barn—and then Cathy was out of the 
buggy and running straight for the little 
girl. Before I could struggle to the 
ground, everything was over. Cathy had 
the little girl safe in her arms, and the 
steer was plunging on toward the creek. 

Then everything was in a_ turmoil. 
Men came running with ropes, and women 
started screaming and children crying, 
and somehow there was George standing 
with his arm about Cathy and asking 
her over and over if she was hurt. 

A fat woman grabbed for the little 
girl and started kissing her and crying, 
and I got so excited that I began telling 
everybody that Cathy was my sister and 
why she had on Grandpa’s pants. 

And then [ saw Mrs. Vandiver coming, 
pushing her way right through the crowd. 
When she saw that it was Cathy and that 
George had his arm about her, she 
stopped and pursed her lips as if she had 
just tasted something real bitter. But be- 
fore she could say a thing, a tall thin 
man came up importantly and shook out 
a white robe and put it around Cathy’s 
shoulders. Cathy hugged the robe around 
her gratefully without even looking at it. 

The man got up on a stump then and 
made a speech, all about bravery and true 
courage and real womanhood, and every- 
body clapped, and then he said that as 
chairman of the committee, he was now 
proclaiming Miss Cathy Williams Queen 
of the Fair! 

And someone handed him a crown 
made out of gold paper, and he had Cathy 
get up on a stump while he put it on her 
head. Cathy looked around sort of shyly, 
and I thought that I had never seen her 
look so beautiful, and George just stood 
there looking up at her worshipfully. 


Mrs. Vandiver pushed 
her way right on up to Cathy then and 
said loudly that she was taking Miss Wil- 
liams to her own home to give her a 
chance to change her dress, and then she 
would bring her back for the dance. 

And she smiled up at Cathy, a sort 
of puckered smile. It came hard, but 
she knew when to give up. 

And then Grandpa, who had been look- 
ing at Mrs. Vandiver, spoke up real loud. 

“By gum!” he mused, “I knew Id re- 
member the name of that old mule. Used 
to pucker up his nose whenever he et 
something he didn’t like. Name was Per- 
simmon! Yes, sir, Persimmon! Dad- 
gumdest mule you ever did see.” 











HOW TO BAKE BREAD 


Do you want to know how to bake good 
bread, rolls, coffee cake? Send 5S cents to 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and ask for “Bread Baking Recipes.”’ They 


are all Farm Kitchen tested. 
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Frank Spader, Lancaster county, Nebraska, builds silos of baled straw. 


BUILDINGS Baled straw is used for 
OF STRAW silos on Frank Spader’s 

farm, Lancaster county, 
Nebraska. Since 1935, he has built a 
dozen or more of them (usually 20 feet 
across). Some of them have been 18 
bales (24 feet) high. 

Two hoops of No. 11 wire are used 
on each layer of bales. Four posts set 
equally distant in a circle serve as guides 
and support. The wall is built up from 
the inside as silage goes in. Sheet metal 
is set inside the top row of bales to hold 
the silage until it settles. 

“We have a stave silo,” says Spader, 
“but we like the baled straw silos just 
as well, and they don’t cost so much, if 
you have straw on the farm. Posts, wire 
hoops and galvanized sheets are used over 
and over, year after year.” 


How Many Bales? 


Using bales of medium size (18 x 22 
x 36 inches) laid flat, end to end, a silo 
about 8 feet wide and 12 feet high will 
take 72 bales; 10 x 12 feet, 88 bales; 
12 x 15 feet, 130 bales; 16 x 12 feet, 136 
bales; 20 x 12 feet, 168 bales; 20 x 18 
feet, 252 bales. 

Operators of balers (pick-up or sta- 
tionary) can turn out a better bale for 
silo walls by tying one of the baling 
wires six or seven inches shorter than 
the other. This will be about right for 
wall curvature on silo 16 feet wide. 

Baled-straw houses for poultry and 
hogs will be respectable this fall. A. J. 
Dowd writes from South Dakota to say 
that farmers in Walworth county are 
using baled straw laying houses. One of 
the houses was built two years ago. For 
10 years. H. F. Roepke. in the Kaw val- 


ley of Kansas, has been using baled- 
straw for laying houses. 

Drawbacks to use of straw are vermin. 
rats and mice. If the outlay for straw 
houses is small, these drawbacks may 
not be so serious, because vermin and 
rodents could be wiped out by burning 
the temporary building and replacing it 
with another (removing doors, windows, 
lumber and whatever else can be used 
again before burning). In fact, one of 
the state colleges has published plans for 
a straw hog house to be used and burned. 


SPEEDS UP Faster silo filling. 
SILO FILLING plus release of the 
tractor for other 
work, is the essence of a piece of work 
being done by agricultural engineers at 
Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

Prominent in this work is the auxiliary 
engine already used on quite a few five- 
end six-foot combines, and increasing in 
use. These engines develop from 15 to 
30 horsepower, and can be used for belt 
work (feed grinder, ensilage cutter, corn 
sheller, buzz saw, etc.). 

What the Wisconsin engineers have 
done is build a two-wheeled cart on 
which the auxiliary combine engine is 
mounted when removed from the com- 
bine. A V belt from the engine runs the 
blower. Other parts of the rig are an 
elevator for putting corn meal (instead 
of molasses or phosphoric acid) on 
grass silage, and an auger (from small 
combine) that delivers the silage from 
the unloading table into the blower. 

A special silage wagon brings the 
grass silage (cut with forage harvester 
in the field) to the silo. Sides of the 
wagon body are cut into four sections. 
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The two center sections are doors which 
can be lifted out, so that the silage is 
quickly forked on to the auger table. 
Says F. W. Duffee: “We have unloaded 
24 tons an hour. The fork we use was 
developed specially for grass silage and 
chopped hay.” 

The two-wheeled cart (on which the 
engine is mounted) is so balanced that 
it can be easily handled by hand. There’s 
a hitch on it, so it can be pulled by trac- 
tor or car. There’s a ring on top of the 
engine, so it can be lifted with block 
and tackle when being changed from 
combine to cart or back again. Put a 
small block and tackle on the limb of a 
tree, run the rig beneath, lift the motor, 
change rigs, and the job’s done quickly. 

This project is more than finding an- 
other use for an engine. It’s a study of 
efficiency in use of farm labor and equip- 
ment in developing practical farm meth- 
ods for grassland agriculture. A little 
later the Wisconsin engineers will be 
ready to tell the whole story about this 
year’s grass silage operations. 


RUNNING WATER, “The best farm 
BEST FARM TOOL tool is running 

water, and the 
easiest way to get it is to put in a water 
system and let it pay for itself,” an Illi- 
nois farmer told me not long ago. 

“Instead of putting in a wate: system 
just as a farm home convenience, put 
one in to take care of all the farm needs. 
That way the system will pay for the con- 
venience of running water in the house 
out of the earnings and savings that re- 
sult from a water system that serves the 
farm business.” 

He was thinking of chores. Running 
water in the barn, poultry house, feed 
lots, poultry yard, hog lots, and so on, 
cuts as much as a couple of hours from 
choring time each day, and adds just 
that much to the time spent in the field 
or at other jobs during rush season. 

Besides saving time, running water 
also boosts the efficiency of farm animals. 
Dairy cows that have free access to water 
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It HAD to be 
WEATHER- 
PROOF 


South Pole weather called for the stay- 
ing protection of Bag Balm. In your own 
dairy, for all-weather massage, reducing 
Caked Bag, fighting infection, pro- 
moting quick healing of chaps and 
injuries, Bag Balm is the dependable 
healing aid that spreads right and stays 
antiseptic on contact—lasting and eco- 
nomical. At stores or postpaid. 





DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. 5- 


J, Lyndonville, Vermont 











BUFFALO BILL'S HORSES 


treated with Taylor’s Oil 


In 1888 Buffalo Bill wrote us ‘‘I have used 
‘Taylor’s Oil’—with marked success—it 
was almost indispensable—forward me 18 
large bottles—.”’ 
External, for man or beast, to relieve lame- 
ness, swellings, puffs, bruises, cuts, collar 
sores, itching, sore backs, dog eczema. 
Internal, as directed, for colic, colds, 
eral conditioning and health. 
In bottles - 39c; 75c; $1.50 
Also in ointment form - 50c p 
If your store does not have it send us his 
name and address. 
G. C. Taylor Company, Fairport, New York 


gen- 
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MAKE MONEY! Wood is valuable. Saw 18 rt 20 corde a day 
rao than 10 men, wo ek easily operated Bd man or be 
Write for 


saws limbs 5-hp. engine fc ver work 
FREE book. OTTAWA MFG, CO., 2517 Wood St., Ottawa, Ks. 
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with chill removed in winter will give 
considerably more milk (from the same 
amount of feed) than if they have 


brave a cold wind and drink through ice 
in a tank or distance 

the barn. 
Laying hens drink more 
(eggs are 


all they want when 


pond some 


more winter eggs 


ter) if they can have 
they want it, inside 
enough to keep the water from freezing. 
Pigs gain much faster (because they 
make better use of feed) if they can take 
a drink of water or it alone. All 
farm animals pay better prices for feed 


at all times. 


house 


leave 


when water is available 

nlike some other farm tools which 
are now scarce, running water is rela- 
tively easy to get. The manufacturers of 
water systems got a better break than 
some of the other makers of farm equip- 
ment when the 1942 government quotas 
were established. If bath tubs, water 
closets and sinks can’t be had for the 
house now, the water system can go in 


earning about the farm 
bathroom and kitchen when 


and start money 


to pay tor a 


they ean be had. 


BROME-ALFALFA When 


BEAT BLUEGRASS destroyed his 

permanent pas- 
tures, Frank Allington, Blue Springs, 
Nebraska, turned to brome grass and al- 
falfa. Now he wouldn’t go back to blue- 


grass. 
Last year his 55 acres of brome grass- 
alfalfa furnished pasture for 80 
fall from June 1 to August 15, for 
35 sows and 250 pigs from May 1 to 
November 1, and 101 steers from May 30 
to October 13. 

Besides pasture, the grass yielded 9,000 
pounds of brome ten cents 
per pound, and a few loads of hay. On 
November 1 the looked as if 
scarcely had been used. 

The field was sown on summer fallow 
ground August 15, 1940 (12 pounds 


pasture 


pigs 


seed worth 


pasture 


brome, five pounds alfalfa and a peck 
of oats per acre). The ground was har- 
rowed and well packed. An agitator 
forced brome through the drill (using 


the widest opening). An alfalfa seeder 
attachment dropped alfalfa seed on the 
Brome and oats were covered a 


Grif McKay. 


ground 


half inch deep. 





FENCE AND PAPER * Every year since 1934 
Stahlin Farm, New Troy, Mich.. has put up 
seven or eight of these temporary silos (about 
50 tons each) made of snow fence lined with 
fiber reinforced waterproof paper. This is 
the original fence, purchased 1934. 
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RODENT one INSECT PESTS 
* 
wndlearitly! 
This gas-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 
Used by farmers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way 
SAFE + CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 
Vo We. 45¢ 1 lh. 75¢ (larger sizes lower) 
Spout con for Ants 30¢ 


It's the Gas that Kills ‘em! 


FROM POLLEN- 
AGGRAVATED 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of those attacks of Bronchial 
Asthma, intensified by pollen-laden air, may 
be reduced at this season of the year...use 
Dr. R. Schiffmann’s Asthmador just as thou- 
sands have done for 70 years. The aromatic 
tumes help make breathing easier ...aid in 
clearing the head...bring more restful 
nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 
cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or you may 
send for free supply of all three. Dept. M-69, 
R. SCHIFFMANN CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Magic PURSE 


— Unfolds into Roomy Shopping Bag! 


this handy, handsome Purse 





» big. convenient Shopping Bag 
with handle roomy enough for 
kages! i rok \ ke purse used 
ta to shop- 
instantly. i usewives : wile about 
1 sell le arn Big Money 
Sir aay show sample: take orde 
o ’ ghb everybody! 
| SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 
Sample ediately to 


CONVERTS 
INSTANTLY TO 


SHOPPING BAG i KRISTEECO., 1194 Bar St. ‘Akron.0. 


GIVEN! Hollywood 
LOCKET 


Smart, new, yellow gold fin- 
ish HOLLYWOOD LOCKET 
given for introducing our 
wonderful, Spot Remover and 
Cleaner (non-inflammable, 
easy to use, needed in every 
home, saves dry cleaning bills) at 
5c a box to your friends. Choice of 

and 14 other gifts for 

. girls, men or boys for send- 

ing only $3.00 collected as per gift 

catalog, sent FREE. We trust you. Send name and 
address today. Get trial offer. Nething te buy. 

GOLD CROWN PRODUCTS, Dept. 1-K, JEFFERSON, IOWA 


WAS DEAF... 


NOW HEARS CLOCK TICK 


A. M. Beetchenon, Newark, N. J., writes: “‘Before using 
Orotune Ear ps, was so deafened that 1 could not 
hear the clock tick. After using Orotune, | can now hear 
the clock tick with both ears.’ Thousands now 
hearing would hear clearly and distinctly again, a 
get relief from buzzing, ringing head noises, 
feeling in ears, if impacted wax that blocks ear canals and 
presses on sensitive eardrum was removed. Try Orotune 

















Ear Drops as directed, They are safe and contain an in- 
“redient especially recommended for this purpose. SEND 
NO MONEY. Pay postman $1 plus postage. 3 bottles for 


ord we post 


cash with e. 
_ New York. 


If u lose 
ri _48th Street, — 


22 W. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Show the complete Christmas Card Line, Large 

selection of Personal Name-Imprinted Folders—6 

appealing series. Amazing values sel! 50 for $lup.& 
10 EXCLUSIVE BOX ASSORTMENTS 

Make additional profits with ‘‘Janes Art Boz’’ 

zt ‘Christmas Folde fant. Oth original. Bells 

an eo mp: inte er moncy-m 
rtments: Gi weeny paligious. Everyday, SAMPLES 
hristma: is. 
us which lines weeny you. Write today sure. On Approval 
JANES ART STUDIOS, 1225 Ciittord, Dept, 609, Rechaten = N.Y. 


= GUARANTEED RINGS - 
ne sterling silver birthstone ri: 
white stone ring; or _——* bitgree ring with ruby 
OR selling 4 boxes Rose Ive at 25c each. 
Fe No ‘Money. Order 4 salve today. Post Card will do. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 32 WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 
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Pets or Poul- 
Z, try,Gets Rats 
= Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 


raticide recommended 


by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 

costs you $2.00 a 

year. K-R-O Co, 

= Springfield, 0. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


lf you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
en it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general mug- 
ess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp for 
eath was the very last; if restful sleep is impossible 
vuse of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease 
lowly wearing your life way, don’t fail to send at 
ice to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
ether you have any faith in any remedy under the 
n, send for this free trial. If you have suffered for a 
fe-time and tried everything you could learn of with- 
t relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
undon hope but send today for this free trial. It will 
t you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara St., 









277-J Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 








LIKE A 
DIAMOND! 
Famous WHITE Zircon gem, 


MINED anv CUT 


Sparkles like a diamond, costs 
98° less! Cuts glass, resists acid. 
FREE catalog of amazing values 
in genuine Zircons set in men’s 
and women’s gold or silver rings. 
Write for your copy today! 
When in N. Y. visit our showrooms 
KIMBERLY GEM CO., Inc. 
Dept. AG-3 503 Sth Ave. N.Y.C. 
‘ RI - M Pp 
‘ RD & 
Turn spare time into CASH! Show friends, neigh- 
bors magnificent Personal Christmas Cards. 
exquisite designs—from 50 for $1.00 to 25 for $1.95. 
Selection offers Business, Etchings, Humorous, 
i etc. Also Box Assortments —‘‘Super- 
“Cc sort ° 1.00 — your 
ee OG, Tamous, Carrier & vee ek 
Yrapping Cabinet. Many others. e eas 
avery waere—big profits. Write for FREE SAMPLES 
Personal Cards, and ‘‘ Super-Valae’’ box onapprova!l. 


CE BROWN. INC. 
225 Fifth Ave., Dept. M-115 New York 







































This “Swiss” Weather House, made in the 
wm U.S.A. PREDICTS the WEATHER IN AD- 
VANCE. Guaranteed to work. When the witch 
comes out watch for bad weather, girl and boy 
indicate nice weather. Acts with amazing ac- 
curacy. Has thermometer on front. Shipped 
complete ready to use 
SEND NO MONEY 3. "52.200" Money 
plus postage. Money 
back guarantee. Don't wait — Write today to 
WEATHER MAN, Dept F Madison, Chicago 


old traps in shape early, and buy new | 


| of getting machinery will be greater next 
| year, because war will get first choice if 


_ materials and farm machinery. 


| developed at 








Jo Relieve 
Misery of 


Oo. 


LIQUID. TABLETS. SALVE. NOSE DROPS 
OTTAWA 


= Mm TRACTOR 
Falls Tree, Cuts —— SAW 


> Uses Power Take-off any trac- 
tor. Saws fast. Easy on fuel, Hundreds of FREE Book® 
satisfied users. Big labor saver. Low Price. Price List 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 817 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


(Continued from page 22 


New traps may be scarce. Hence, get 


ones only if needed. 

@ Evening schools this fall and winter 
could do a lot of people a lot of good by 
giving attention to farm machinery care 
and repair. It seems likely the difficulty 


there isn’t enough metal for both war 





@ A new chemical for protecting stored | 
grain from weevils and beetles has been | 
the University of New | 
Hampshire. Chemically it is known as | 
chlorinated nitroethane. It is a clear | 
liquid that vaporizes when exposed to the 
air. The vapors penetrate grain, flour 
and other products, even when stored in 
tight paper bags. 

Other merits: Low cost; not dangerous | 
to human beings; has safe flash point; 
odor disappears rapidly when treated 
product is exposed to air; no harmful 
effects on foodstuffs; no special appa- 
ratus needed for applying; harmless to 
fabrics and furs. 


A farmer must have cash to spare 
Who lets tools lie just anywhere. 


@ Scarcity of tankage, or too high a 
price, need not disturb swine raisers. Soy- 
bean meal (oil extracted) is a good sub- 
stitute for tankage or skimmilk up to 
75% or 80°% of the ration. Soybeans fed 
whole make soft pork. 

@ Short feed cattle for medium weight 
and finish in war time. 

@ “Turkey raisers in Montana use poles 
to make a roost that the turkeys like and 
use,” writes M. S. Oneal. (Sketch below.) 

“Four poles about 20 feet long are 
strongly tied or chained together at the 
top. Bases are spread 16 feet apart. 
Seven crosspieces (round poles) are 
nailed at regular intervals up each side 
of the frame. 

“This roosting frame holds more than 
200 turkeys; if more room is needed, | 
build two smaller frames. A lantern hung | 
in the top of the rig makes enough light 
to keep away four-footed prowlers, owls, 
and keeps turkeys from becoming 





etc., 


confused and stampeding in the dark.” 
M. Glen Kirkpatrick 








y” ‘sAplit ction’ * 
CAPSULES 
.... NOW GET 
CECUM WORMS 
i feler 





NOW CONTAINS 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
NEW 
“MIRACLE” WORMER 


- + + DISCOVERED 95% to 100% 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST CECUM WORMS 
by the WASH. EXPR. STATION 


@ Worms poison layers, . . . cause low produc- 
tion! You can’t sell worms! So, use Pratts 
“'Split-Action’’ Capsules and give your flock a 
chance to lay! 


Now Pratts ‘‘Split-Action’® Capsules are better 
than ever. They contain Phenothiazine, . . . dis- 
covered 95% to 100% effective against cecum 
worms by the Wash. Expr. Station. 


Cecum worms carry blackhead germs. In one day 
one infested hen may spread 20,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 such killers. 

Why run this risk, when Pratts ‘‘Split-Action” 
Capsules now get cecum worms, too, ... at no 
increase in cost? 

Each ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsule treats several types 
of worms. Their patented “‘Split-Action’’ guar- 
antees two separate treatments will be given each 
bird—hours apart, . . . by one capsule, . . . at 
one low cost. your dealer. If he cannot supply 
order direct, 


aooeanee 22 ee ee e2e 2 2% 
















r Pratt Food Co., Dept. NK.19 Philadelphia, Pa. 
{ I enclose amount specified for Bize and qua | 
tity of ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsules checked belo i 
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Now She Shops 
Cash And Carry 


Without Painful Backache 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
-— be tired kidneys. 

he kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 











LETTERS ARE WEAPONS FOR ViCTORY 


Write often 
Write cheerfully 


FINE LETTER 


TO GET A LETTER —- WRITE A LETVER 
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ARE YOUR COWS 


for 
CALVING 


Cows due to freshen 
between now and sum- 
mer are apt to be de- 
pleted in resistance, 
due to winter feeding 
and housing condi 
tions. Digestion and 
assimilation need to be 
at top notch in order 
to safely approach the 
strains of producing a 
healthy offspring. The 
Iron, Iodine and medicinal Kow-Kare ingre- 
dients promote active, normal functioning of 
the digestive and productive organs, make 
the calving ordeal less hazardous by aiding 
Nature. Begin now to add Kow-Kare to the 
feed; it’s an inexpensive precaution in success- 
ful dairying. At drug, (imme 
FEE A 
feed and general stores. & 
Write for valuable 
FREE Cow Book, 
“Home Aids to Cow 
Health.”’ 


- 
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$1.25 
and 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. J-2 Lyndonville, Vermont 








NOSE PICKING 


May be a Sign of 


Don’t blame the child! Nose 
picking looks like just a 
nasty habit, but it may 
mean that ugly, crawling 
round worms are starting 
trouble inside the young 

ster right now! Other warning signs in- 
clude uneasy stomach, nervousness, loss 





of weight, finicky appetite, itching seat. 
Anybody, anywhere can “catch” this 


ugly ailment without knowing it. Thou- 
sands of children (and grown-ups, too) 
now have these awful creatures living 
inside them, stealing vital nourishment 
and causing real distress. 

If you even suspect roundworms, start 
using Jayne’s Vermifuge right away. 
Jayne’s is America’s leading proprietary 
worm medicine; scientifically tested and 
used by millions for over a century. 

Jayne’s Vermifuge acts thoroughly, yet 
very gently, expelling those stubborn 
roundworms without “dynamiting.” If no 
worms are there, 
mild laxative. Be sure to ask 
druggist for Jayne’s Vermifuge. 

“~*S LOOK! | SEND YOU FULL SIZE 


1 FRO FREE! 


it works merely as a 
your 





premiur 





Fe ore covet ew 





where vou want FREE 
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MASTERY OF MASTITIS 


(Continued from page 26) 


rine solution (200 
Dip the hands in the solution. 
milking. 

Milk with dry hands. 
Milk teats into ,separate 
pail—not on the barn floor. The milk 
teats is not fit for use. 
Treat minor teat 


million ). 
Dry udder 


parts per 


and hands before 

At Milking Time: 
from infected 
from infected 
Wounds and Injuries: 


wounds promptly. Germs may enter 
through injuries bleeding warts, 
chapped teats, or breaks in the skin 


a teat has been stepped on. Use 
dilators and teat tubes only when 
sary, and then be sure they are sterile. 

The Milking Machine: Follow the 
manufacturer's recommendations on 
amount of vacuum. Don’t leave the ma- 
chine on after the milk is all drawn. 
Don't let teat cups drag on the floor or 
in the bedding, vacuum is 
off. Thoroughly wash and disinfect milk- 


where 
neces- 


even if the 


ing machines after using. 

Herd Replacements: Have a veterin- 
arian examine cows you are going to buy 
for replacements. A cow that looks like 
a million dollars may turn out to be in- 
fected with mastitis. 

Heifers and Calves: Handle heifers in 
such way that they can not suck one 
another. Sucking results in injuries to 
the udder, and also breaks the normal 
seal of a heifer’s teat, so that mastitis 
germs can enter. 

Udder Infusions: Use of chemicals 
(such as colloidal silver oxide) is a job 
for veterinarians. Results of these treat- 
ments on dry cows shortly before calving 
have been very gratifying. 

One of the most 
against mastitis is the herd-control pro- 
gram, started in Michigan several years 
ago, and now getting under way in IIli- 
nois. More about this in a later 


constructive moves 


Issue. 





POULTRY 


(Continued from page 28) 


south with ample height. 
is also a basement that 

summer. Frequently 
there space. You may have to 
choose between putting in dormer win- 
dows or ventilating from the east or west. 
Attic rooms are not as satisfactory as the 


two floors facing 
Sometimes there 
is cool and ideal 


is an attic 


a + 
= 





CARDBOARD EGG CASE * About 150,000,- 
000 standard egg cases are needed for this 
year's production, and only 30,000,000 will 
be produced. Substitutes are in order, and 
here's one made of cardboard. Thomas Gads- 
den, Jefferson county, Florida, uses this kind, 
and says it can be used four or five times. 


lower rooms, but they are usable. Unless 
insulated, they are hot in summer. 

In recent years there has been a tend- 
ency to insulate most poultry buildings. 
In barns made over for poultry, rat con- 
trol is a serious problem, and should be 
carefully considered when insulation is 
used. On the walls, insulating board can 
be cut and placed between studs. For 
roof insulation, the board is placed on 
the underside of the rafters. 

G. T. Klein 
Vitamin A for layers 
is a subject that asks 
for more attention than usual this year, 
for this reason: heretofore, fish oils were 
readily available; .and fish oils supply 
vitamins A and D. Now that D-activated 
animal sterols are taking the place of 
fish oils, layers are without vitamin A 
unless it is supplied from another source. 

The flock-owners who use a good com- 
mercial laying mash won’t need to worry 
as much about this as the one who mixes 
his own feed, or has a local feed mill do 
it for him according to his own formula. 

The wartime situation is one that the 
feed manufacturers will be able han- 
dle creditably by using the vast store of 
knowledge on poultry nutrition to make 
the good feeds from available materials. 


VITAMIN A 






















Every farmer, ovary 
lover of borsefles 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book telis how to know horses— 
how to break them — bow to train 
them — how to make money as a 
master horseman, Write for Ban. 
— FREE, together with mr spec 
offer of a course in Animal — 
without cost to you. If you are inters 
ested in Salting ane Ridi the 
saddie horse, check here () Do t2 today—-now. You'll 
never regret tt. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 229 ~- + «+ Pleasant Hill, Ohio 















KILLS 


Toxite Redhtoes 


pray roosts and other breeding pl laces. Kills red 
For Colds mes, bed bugs, blue bugs, fleas and similar 
pests. Usea common garden sprayer. One trea’ 
Spray 1000 a= usually lasts for months. 
. OR COLDS— Spray thick mist in pou! 
Chickens severai times day and above birds at at gaa 


our dealer or 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 4, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 






Money For You 

ee Every Gayt ? axe orders 

iprinte ristmas 
ede. 60 for $ - Amazing sellers! Personal 
ow other big values—2 Shri Christmas 
Cards was 


ES Card Assortment, Reli 
hings, Gift Wrappin 

ellers. Big Deluxe Pe "rsonsl ne 
Special 


4 4 3. rite $ 

oday for F SAMPLES. 1 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 295 50 | 
749 Monroe N.Y. 
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Paint preserves and pro- 
tects as well as beautifies. 


\ {| i 
a 
ae | 
Think of the comfort and 


convenience a water sys- 
tem will give you! 





Storm windows and insu- 
lation will pay for them- 
selves in money saved. 


——— _———. if 
-_ TE ed a 
pe € ~—6L [ 


fat Al 


Fixing roof and sidewalls 
keeps appearance up and 
maintenance costs down. 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


ahi now for that ‘‘fixin’ up’’ you’ve long been 
intending to do. Priorities may in time affect 
the supply of many other materials, so get them 


now while they’re still available and low in price. 


“Fixin’ up” your home is good for your morale— 
and good business, too. You add to its value as 
well as to your family’s happiness and comfort. A 
coat of paint will make your home, barn and other 
buildings look like new. Install a water system while 
you can still get one. With a probable shortage of 
fuel this winter, storm windows and insulation are 
a wise investment—they will insure your family’s 
comfort and pay for themselves in lower heating 
costs. Give your home and spirits an “uplift’’ with 
new linoleum, wallpaper, shingles, kitchen cabinets, 


panel board, etc.— save floors, fuel, work, time. 


Even if you can’t do all the things you'd like to do, 
plan your improvements now—do them later with 
the War Bonds you're saving. Your Building Mate- 
rials Dealer will be glad to advise you on what you 


can do—and the best way to do it. 
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PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 


and you 


PROTECT YOUR PURSE 


Paint all farm buildings 





Paint the kitchen 

Paint inside of milk house 

Paint machinery to prevent rust 
Stain shingled surfaces 

Paint wagon box, hay rack 

Coat inside of silo with special paint 
Paint furnace with asphaltum paint 


Build storage room for vegetables 
and fruit in basement 


Build shelter for farm machinery 
Put up roosts for turkeys 


Patch roof of barn, poultry house, 
hog house and other buildings 


Use lining of plywood, pressed 
wood, tough building paper to 
turn horse stall or brooder house 
into storage space for soybeans 

Insulate poultry houses 


Put concrete floor in dairy barn and 
poultry house 


Make cement feeding floor for 
swine 


Put concrete foundations under 
farm buildings 


Lay walk from house to barn 
Rebuild old chimneys—prevent fire 
Ratproof all buildings 

Make mash hoppers for poultry 
Putty windows and storm sash 
Damp-proof basement walls 

Paint tree wounds with white lead 
Put new platform on well or cistern 
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DEDICATED TO HELPING THE FARMER MAKE A BETTER LIVING — AND MAKE THAT LIVING BETTER 
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POULTRY 


HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


Big bodied, vigorous 


chicks... direct from 

the breeding source. 
They live, grow fast, 
become excellent lay- 
ers. Rock Crosses for 
heavy meated broilers. 
Real Victory chicks. Write 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3. WALPOLE, N.H. 


WHITE LEGHORN 


STARTED PULLETS weexs ¢ 


WEEKS OLD 








We brood and ship thousands 
weekly. One of America’s oldest 
and largest hatcheries. It pays a 95 
to buy the best. Reserve pullets, 100 


Send money order. Catalog free, 


BUSH Hatchery, Box 433-G, Clinton, Mo. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


World’s Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery 





4 week old started | 4 weeks old Baby 
Pullets for less than Pullets Cockerels 
ou can raise them. $22.00 $2.95 
rite for Catalog. per 100 per 100 











RICE LEGHORN FARM, 


Box 2-X Sedalia, Missouri 


PTT eu 
iz HE YEAR ROUNI 


Straight Run For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get 
and our big money making strains. From one of Ameri 
SEXED ca's finest poultry breeding institutions. 
CHICKS $1 per 100 books order, FREE CATAL $ 
per 


BOOTH FARMS, #0: 50s, Clinton, Mo.°WJ.e=, 


(CHICKS*'30 DaysTrial 
Hatz) 








guarantee. Money retunded on any chicks 

not true to breed. No need to take chance 

You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 

represented, Male or putes c hick s furnish- 

ed. Low prices. All \arietie pproved. Blood Tested. Easy 
buving plan, BARGAIN PRICES Py CHICK MANUAL FREE. 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Box 906, BUTLER, MO. 


war..squabs..wanted..book free 
Why breed small-profit poultry when poultry squabs sell 
at TOP POULTRY PRICES? Our Gov't says: 

‘Nothing easier to raise, nothing better to eat."’ 

Write for FR profit t waortin 


j or FREE fit book, wartime starter, low prices, 
easy methods oi many breeders in every State. 
RICE FARM, 300 H. ST., Melrose, Mass. 


PULLETS, 2.980" 


or Ready-to-Lay 
Also 2 to 6 weeks o 18¢ to $1.00. W. LEGHORNS or 
new, white egg WHive ROMANS. 


: ti x: ; 1 REE. FAS of Breeders. 
ears trapnesting. reular REE. FAMOUS POUL- 
Ved Fatt 3ox 71-6. DELPHOS, OHI 

















<S. Immediate deliv ery 
Barred, 
Giants 


y FAMOUS CHIC) 
White Leghorns; 
Orpingtons; 





STOUr FER’: 
—all year. US approved. 
White Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; 
89.95. Heavy mixed $8.45. 
Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois 


37.40 PER HUNDRED! YOU ORDER! We send 





ORDER! We send 
barred or white rocks, whichever available. C.O.D. and 
postage. Prompt delivery. Hatching all summer 
Morris Hatchery, Box 343-G, Morris, Llinois 


POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a 
year is guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, 
fowl ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow 
trade-mark. Free folder— write 

Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ELECTRIC LABOR-SAVING SUPPLIES— Fy killers, 
Homemade Brooder Parts, Incubator Electrification 
Material, Plans, Alarms, Free Catalog. 

Lyon Electric Co., Dept. FJW, San Diego, Calif. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES ON POULTRY EQUIP- 
MENT. Wire fabrics. Free 100-page catalog. 
Bussey Pen Products, 5187 West 65th Street, Chicago 
FEEDING POULTRY IMPREGNATED CHARCOAL 
gets results. Free folder. Rocred chicks, equipment. Get 
1943 Coal Brooder now. Sine Hatchery, Quakertown, Pa. 





























Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 








POULTRY 


~ 
ATZ'S FAMOUS CHIX—Your Choice at Summer 
Prices. Finest Selected and AAA grade chicks, all from 
Bloodtested Stock, postage prepaid, 100% Alive, with 
livability guarantee, in following breeds: Black Austra- 
lorps, White Wyandottes, White, Barred and Buff Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, White, Buff and Black Minorcas, Anconas, 
ghorns, Blue Andalusians, Big English White 
Leghorns—8$8.95 per hundred Heavy breed Pullets 
ight Breed Pullets $14.48. Heavy breed Cocke- 
rels $8.95. White Giants 39.95. Heavy assorted 36.95. 
Light Breed Cockerels $3.98. Seconds $3.00. If less than 
100 ordered add le per chick. We Specialize in Sexing 
Order from this ad with Certified Check. It Simplifies 
Bookkeepir Makes your chicks cost less 

Atz’s Mar th Hatcheries, Dept. 15, Huntingburg, Ind 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

sands weekly. Our regular terms 








Limited Time—Thou- 
Send cash. Select Big 
English White Leghorns $6.95. Pullets $10.90. 2 to 4 
week Started White Leghorn Pullets $16.95 Rocks, 
indottes, Orpingtons Anconas, Minoreas 
ts $8.95. Heavy cockerels 35.95. Heavy 
Assorted $4. 9 toeatnecy A cockerels $1 95 








MAIL YOUR ORDE R TODAY I can make immediate 





shipment of the following breeds. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks Reds W yandottes Orpingtons $8.25— 100 
Pullets $11.00; Cockerels $8.25. Big English White Leg- 
horns $8 25—100: Pullets $16.00; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy 
Mixed 36.90; Light Assorted $6.75. We guarantee live 
delivery —pay shipping charges 

Greensburg Hatchery, Box s-C, Greensburg, Indiana. 
IMMI DIATE DELIVERY of Barred, Buff, White 
Ro Reds, White Wyandottes $s8.25—100: Pullets 





$10 15; Cockerels $8.25 Big English White Leghorns 
$8.45—100; Pullets $15.05; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed 
7 Mixed (no sex guarantee yf 





$6.75: Light 
Mixed $6.45: Seconds $3.95. (¢ a s Jackson County 
Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indians 


DO YOUR PART—Increase your laying flock wich 
Carney Chicks. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dotte s, Orpingtons $5.25—100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels 
$8.25: Big English White Leghorns $8.25—100; Pullets 
$16.00; Cockere Is $3 25; Heavy Mixed 86.75; Light Mixed 
$6.45; Seconds $3.05; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee 
$6.45. Carney Hé se hery, Box 14, Shelbyville, Indiana 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, Reds W yandottes, ag ae $8.25— 100; 
Pullets $10.05; Cockerels $8.25; English White, Brown, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas $8.45— 100 'P ullets $15.95; Cock- 
erels $3.45; Heavy Mixed $7.25; Light Mixed 86.45; 
Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) 86.75: Seconds $3.05. 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box $7~( Seymour, Ind. 
CHICKS FOR IMME DIATE DELIVERY—COD if 
you wish, White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons $8.00—100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels $8.00. 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $8.25— 
100: Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed 86.95: 
Light Mixed 36.75. We pay postage. Guarantee live 
Delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, Salem, Indiana. 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—English White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $7.95-100; Pullets $14.95: 
Cockerels $3.95; Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, White 
W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons $7.95-—100; Pullets $9.95; 
Cockere als $7.95; Heavy Mixed $6.95; Light Mixed 
$6.75; Seconds $3.75; Write for catalog and poult prices. 
Davis Poultry | Farm, Route 17, Ramsey, Indiana 


ATZ'S ¢ HICKERIES 3 offer immediate delivery prepaid 
to your door, on all popular varieties Chicks with 100% 
alive delivery guaranteed. All matured breeding stock 
that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and blood- 
tested. We specialize in sexing: Don't buy until you get 
our color circular. Our prices are right— quality the best. 
Atz’s Famous Chickeries, Box 35, Princeton, Indiana. 
TIMITED TIME—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS— 
Choice quality White Leghorns 86.85 Pullets $10.90. 
2 to 4 week started White Leghorn Pullets $18.95. Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 36.95. Pullets $8.85 
Heavy Assorted $4.95 Surplus cockerels $2.85. 18 
Breeds.Catalog Free. Thompso n Hatchery ’ Springfi ld. Mo. 
PULLETS—HENS— Hanson's s World Record and Tom 
Barron Breeding—354 Egg-sired stock. Range grown 
Only Michigan Breeder with new Eamesway Culling 
Method Inspection privilege, 100% live arrival. Warning 
reserve now “‘AAAA" mating 32c up. Catalog free 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304-F, Holland, Mich. 
BUSH'S MONEY-MAKING AAA C HIC KS. 24 Breeds. 
Sexed—unsexed. Thousands weekly from one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest, largest hatcheries. Surplus assorted $2.95. 
White Leghorn three-four weeks old pullets $18.95. 
Beautiful Descriptive picture catalog free. 
Bush Hatchery, Box 433-XF, Clinton, Mo. 
CHICK BA RGAINS! Disposal sale! Overstock famous 
Chestnut ‘‘QP"’ (quick production) chicks. $7.40 per 100. 
You order “ae send barred or white rocks, whichever 
available O.D. plus postage. Prompt delivery. 
( thestnut Hatchery, 103—9%th, Chestnut, Illinois. 
MORE PROFITS FROM POULTRY-— Learn how oth- 
ers get big daily income. Read a > Leading 
Poultry Magazine. Five years $1, one year 2 
Poultry Tribune, Department PF-3, Mount Morris, Ill. 
HELM’'S SPECIAL BROILER CHICKS. Immediate 
delivery. Officially bloodtested. World's Records. ROP 
sired matings. Wonderful livability. Free Bulletins. 
Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois. 
CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U. 8. Approved—Pullo- 
rum Tested $5.90 up. Thousands weekly. Free Catalog. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 















































TURKEYS 


MORE PROFITS FROM TURKEYS—Only magazine 
exclusively devoted to turkeys oe newest methods, 
One year $1, three years, $2. Send cash. 

Turkey World, Department TF-2, Mount Morris, Ill 








COLONIAL CHICKS: World's largest capacity means 
rock bottom prices. Leading breeds. Catalog free. 
Colonial P. oultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Marion, Ohio. 
8 TO 20 WEEKS AGE, PULLETS;: Breeding Males, 
300 egg sired. All leading breeds; Hybrids. Chicks. 
Bockenstette's, B-144, Sabetha, Kans. 

















| LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


* It’s Patriotic to Breed Shorthorns 


Shorthorn cattle breeders and feeders are in step 
with war time demand. No breed can match the 
Shorthorn’s amazing weight-for-age advantage or 
efficiency of meat and milk production. *& * ® * ® 


Learn more about the oldest, most numerous, most 
rofitable breed on earth. 
“ Nrite for literature today ex 
plaining how Shorthorn char 
acteristics are bringing in 
creased profits to farms and 
ranches. Write for list of 
members, thousands all over 
America, who have breeding 
stock for sale. 
Subscribe to the official 
aii “ breed publication, The Short 
ae = horn World, published twice 
Shorthorna are 20th century monthly. Subscription rates 
models of famous Durhame— $1.00 per yr.— $2.00 for 3 yrs. 
reatest mortgage liftera 
ways Saources of pront Prime Write to THE SHORTHORN CLUB 
beef and an abundance of milk 307 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY in milk and meat pro- 
duction raise Milking Shorthorns! All allied nations 
urgently need all mk and meat United States can pro- 
duce. Great opportunity with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
percent milk and greatest salvage value of all milk breeds. 
Free literature on request Read Milking Shorthorn 
Journal Trial subscription six months, 50c:; one year 











$1.00. Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. K-4, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
MAKE MORE MONEY WITH BERKSHIRES, the 


hog that took every prize in the carlot show at the last 
International. Superior for crossing or grading up herds 
Boars and gilts of approved quality now available in 
Association graded herds. Write for new booklet and 
list of classified herds near you 
American Berkshire Association, Springfie Id, Illinois. 
ABORTION VACCINE! ¢ alfhood vaccination. Govern- 
ment licensed Strain 19. Free literature. Kansas City 
Vaccine Company, Department 10, Stockyards, Kansas 
City, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus, Owner 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE Registered, Vaccinated, 
2 to 5 months old, From large litters, 600 Ib. dams 
John Annesser, 341 Silman, Ferndale, Michigan 
FREE CATALOG of Valuable livestock books and maga- 
lame Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, ete 
Breeder Publications. Stockyards Chicago 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS, Bred Sows, Gilts. 
Pedigreed Vaccinated Prolific 
Fred Ruebush. Sciota, Ilinois 
> SHEEP are very profitable to raise, and 
Write for Free Bulletip, 
California 















Oo. I C. 
Pigs no ‘a 


KARAKUL 
adaptable to any climate 
Addis Kelley, Maywood, 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


SAVE A YEAR: Plant this fall. Boysenberry, Red, 
Black, Yellow Raspberries. Blueberries, Blackberries, | 
year and Fruiting size. Strawberries, Fruit trees, Shrubs 
Complete line of Northern grown Nursery stock. 12 
Border plants Sedum Dasyphyllum, 2 Silver King, 2 
Hardy Asters, 6 Blue Grape Hyacinth bulbs, Plant Oct. 
to Dee. earliest to bloom in the spring. All 22 plants and 
bulbs $1.00 Prepaid. Write for Prices and natural 
Color Folder. 

Westhauser Nurseries, Box 191, Sawyer, Mich. 
FALL BLOOMING IRIS—(Blooms in Spring also) ten 
choice varieties including pink ‘‘Autumn Dawn,” one 
dollar. Five varieties Red Toned Iris including Red 
Flare. Thirty cents. Ten varieties Oriental Poppies 
including Perry's White, one dollar. Five varieties 
Peonies including Golden Harvest, one dollar. Golden 
Fragrant Garden Thyme, liberal plant Twenty cents. 
Plants labeled and w/w Descriptive List Free. 

B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y 
BURPEE’S DAF FODIT-BI BULBS, 3 FOR luc—Special! 
Best re net all kinds Daffodils, mixed. Guaranteed to 
bloom. 3 Bulbs 10c; 32 for $1.00; postpaid. Burpee's 
Fall Bulb Book Free. W. Atlee Burpee Co., 135 Burpee 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., or Clinton, lowa. 
PEACH AND APPLE TREES 5c AND UP. Pears, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, Grapevines 3c. Ever- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as lOc. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Co,., Box 126, Cleveland, Tenn. 
EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES and other Berry 
Plants which will fruit next summer. Write for free 
catalog. Stern's Nurseries. Dept. F, Geneva, N. Y. 
TARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED $12.90; 
Grimm $14.40. Per 60 lb. bushel, track Concordia, Kan- 
sas. Return seed if not satisfied. 

George Bowman, Box 613, Concordia, Kansas. 
TULIPS, 100, $2.50. Kaindow Mixture, Darwins, Breed- 
ers, etc., 7-10 a. Pp ~.% 

J. A. Dressman, 3, Covington, Ky. 
DWARF FRUIT T "EES Naa of them bear fruit the 
first year planted. Write for free catalog. 
Stern's Nurseries, Dept. F, Geneva, N. Y. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


FORDS PORTABL E HAMMERMILL OPERATORS 
‘‘CASHING IN” on tremendous demand for dairy prod- 
ucts, livestock. World shortages insure heavy demand 
many years after war. Fords equipment grinds grain 
and roughages, mixes with supplements or molasses right 
in barnyards. Operators report earnings $50.00, $75.00, 
$100.00 weekly, upwards. Cash or terms. 

Myers Sherman Company, 1433 12th, Streator, Illinois. 
BIG DAILY YEAR-ROUND CASH PROFITS! Go 
into business of your own. Farm to farm Portable grind- 
ing. ‘‘Jay Bee’ Portable. World's greatest-capacity 
grinder. Long life. Low operating, upkeep cost. Many 
exclusive features. Reasonable down payment. Liberal 
terms. Write quick for details. 

J. B. Sedberry,. Inc., Dept. 50, Franklin, Tenn. 

ractor, Tractor Parts 
All makes. Satisfac- 
































R “ FOR x, FREE 1942 
Catalogue. Tremendous savings. 
tion guaranteed. 

Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, Iowa. _ 
FREE BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel 
your farm PURE. Send for details. 
den, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 
SDISON } D STORAGE BATTERIES, 
Power, Light, Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, ete. 
Free interesting Literature. Smith Co., Croton Falls, N.Y. 
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DOGS 


BOTS : Uniess otherwise stated, buyer of trained hunting 
logs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned for 
ré fund of purchase price, and returns must be made with‘n 
pertod spectfied. 





COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for tria 
Write for free literature showing pitas om breed- 
ing. State dog interested UCKY 
COONHOUN KENNEL, Paducah, yt 











COON HUNTERS—I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky Have trained Coonhounds for 22 years. 
I know what one is. Offer you I believe the best in Male 
or Female. Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks: Black-Tans. Open 
ind Silent Trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely broke 
on any hunting ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices 
J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky 
COON HUNTERS! Offering best straight cooners and 
combination hunters that tree, stay treed on any hunting 
grounds. Also fox, rabbit, squirrel dogs. Get my terms 


before you buy 





Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, 


£15.00 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED ( ae 

HOUND. Have several hunted last season, treeing nicely, 

shipped C.O.D. or will furnish free description 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 

SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Shipped on approval 





ENGLISH 

Watch Dogs 
Description 
12.50. each 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOU 


10c for Pictures and 
Also Chester White Pedigree Weanling Pigs 
Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 


{DS, Blueticks, Redbones, 


s 








Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Com- 
nation Hunters Reasonable. Trial Pictures 
Elton Beck, 8-27, Herrick, IMlinois 








BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. Also Eng- 
re 





Shepherds. Natural heelers. Spayed females. Express 
epaid. Our dogs Satisfy 
Sunset Kennels, Solomon, Kansas 


Many breeds particulars free! Book 108 
descriptions recognized breeds, 35c 
Royal Kennels, No. 00, Chazy, N.Y 
My HITE COLLIE PUPS. The most beautiful specimens 
e dog world can offer. Stamp for Catalogue 
Comrade Kennels, Galion, Ohio 


PUPPIES!» 
colored pictures 














SPORTSMEN! 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
ble. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 











MISCELLANEOUS 


written by a farm woman 
stamina and triumphs over 
Their unbeatable 
America. Cloth 
Sanders, Author, 





OUR COMMON HERD,” 
Tells of pioneers’ courage 
iroughts, floods, tornadoes and wars 
industry and humanity built 
ind, 261 pages, $1.00 postgesd Sue 
P. O. Box 2846, Hollywood, Cal 
INVENTORS— Protect your idea with a Patent. Secure 
Patent Guide’’—Free No Charge for preliminary 
nformation Write Clarence A. O'Brien and Harvey 
Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 214-J Adams 
Building, Washington, D 
NEW WRITERS WANTED to re-write e ideas in papers, 
magazines, books. Splendid opportunity to ‘* break into” 
profitable writing field. Rush posteard for Free Details 
Comfort Writer's Service, Dept FU-138, St. Louis, Mo, 
GOLD $35.00 OUNCE— Mail old gold teeth, diamonds, 
ewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free information 
Refining Co 1500- -. Hennepin 


Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Minn 


Minneapolis, 





YARNS: All wool -3-4- ply Unexcelled “quality Free 
amples and Sircotions Buy direct Save Money. 
Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 2, Harmony, Maine 


100 mechanical movements, 
advises on patenting, selling 
Tribune Bldg., New York 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE” 
Record of Invention’’ free; 
inventions. Frank Ladermann 








PHOTO FINISHING 


NOTICE: Do not mail films tn ordinary packages. Wrap 
well, tie securely, and print name and address plainly both 
tnside and outside of package. 





HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2e¢ each— 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil col- 
ored enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, 
reliable service. 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. O if you want double size prints. 


THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Eight exposure roll developed, printed and your choice 
of two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional enlarge- 
ments, one tinted enlargement, or elght reprints for 25¢ 
coin. Developing and eight Jumbo prints 30¢ coin. 

The Photo Mill, Box 629-F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS! Clip this ad and 
send trial roll with 25c coin. Rolls developed, your choice, 
two beautiful double weight professional enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 

Ray's Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, La Crosse, Wis. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION each negative guarantees 
outstanding pictures. Roll developed and 8 prints 25c. 
8 beautiful 4x6 enlargements 35c. Immediate service. 
Mailing bags free. 
Minicam Photo Labs., Dept. 69, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure 
rolls developed with two prints of each or one enlarged 
print of each negative. Genuine nationally known 
Moentone Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. 
Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED and 16 Highgloss guaranteed 
prints 25c. One day service. Premium enlargement 


coupon included. ‘ 
Camera-Snaps, Box A-977, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


TWO SETS OF “ DECKLEDGE PRINTS” with every 
roll finished—25c. Very finest quality. Deckledge re- 
prints 2c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


YOUR CHOICE: 16 regular size prints or 8 Double-Size 

prints (nearly post card size) from & exposure roll or neg- 

atives—25ec. 24-Hour Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Willard Studios, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEVELOPED. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 4c. 
lowa. “‘Where The West 























ROLLS 
ment coupon 25c 
Jones Studios, Davenport, 
Begins"’ 
16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful 
Hollywood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and 
photo wallet only 25c. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Devt. A-932, Des Moines, lowa. 
SIXTEEN FINERFOTOS (2 OF EACH NEGATIVE) 
from any 8-exposure roll developed, only 25c. Wonderful 
bargain for those who want two prints of each negative. 
Finerfotos, Box 898-44, Minneapolis, Minn. 











BUY DEFENSE BONDS! Handsome large oil colored 

5x7 enlargement with every roll developed and Deckl- 

edged prints 25c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Vidor, 321-O Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENTI 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll developed 25c 
coin; 116 size or smaller; enlarge reprints 3c. 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass. 


QUICK ERVICE. 

good negative, 25c. 

Back" guarantee. 
Crown Studios, Box 1223-K, Dallas, Texas. 








6 or 8 exposure roll, 2 prints each 
Reprints, 3c. ‘‘Satisfaction or Money 











ROLL DEVELOPED—Three enlargements, 16 prints, 
25c. Reprints 3c each. Fastest service. Finest quality 
guaranteed. Dick's Photo Service, Louisville, Ky. 


QUICK SERVIC E- Roll d developed with S guaranteed 


prints, 2 enlargements or 16 prints, 25¢ coin. 
OK Photo Service, Ottawa, Kansas. 











FARMS 


GOOD FARM BARGAINS Washington, Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing farms for sale. Specify state 

J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


VILLAGE-EDGE 140-ACRE FARM—Good 12-room 
dwelling, furnace, electricity available, 60-ft. barn, etc.; 
60a cropland, pasture, wood, brook & spring; bargain at 
$3300; terms; pg. 35 big Free catalog 1384 bargains many 
States. Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
HEALTH! Life's greatest blessing found, when you 
acquire this wonderful 320 acre farm. Substantial build- 
ings, nice grove, rural mail, friendly neighbors 

Grinde, New Rockford, N. Dak 


PRODUCE FOR VICTORY and family security on 
good farm land for sale in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Write E. B. Duncan, 
Dept. 928, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn 
CANADA LANDS—FREE INFORMATION New 
Homes— Fertile soil—future security. Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Dept. M, 335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 
40 ACRES—Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land; $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 
Real Estate Salesman, 























Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 








EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPON DENCE COU RSES and educational books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and bargain catalog Free Write 
Nelson Company, Dept. J-232, 500 Sherman, Chicago. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS. Hundreds appointments now 
being made. $24.23 to $40.38 week. Men— Women. Pre- 
pare now for examinations. Full particulars and list posi- 
tions, Free. Write today. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. R-14, Rochester, -. 
BE AN AU! CTIONEER— a pleasant, profitable oceupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and how to receive the home 
Study course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering. Box 11, Decatur, Indiana 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a trained { practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 

Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago. 



































ELOPED—S guaranteed prints plus ¢ en- 
Reprints 3c each, 30 for 2%4ec each. 
Martin Studios, Davenport, lowa. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 


Send 30c— mail to 
Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEV 


largement 25c. 








TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty-two years of satisfied customers. Quick 
Service. Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, Wis. 


FREE: on with 
16 prints each roll, 25c. 
Novel-Ad C ompany, 4 A-3327 North Ave., 





Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Chicago. 


16 prints 3 





ROLL FINISHED 15e; 72 Tolls 28e; 4, 55e. 
enlargement coupon 25c. 30 reprints 50c. 
Victory Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 





FREE Beautiful Album with Cellophane Envelopes Plus 
Roll Developed. Two Sets Prints, 30c. Same-Day Serv- 
ice. Pho-T-Pho, Box 24D4, Highland Park, Mich. 


& PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 30c. 16 
Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wis. 
ROLLS DE VELOPED. Two Free Enlargement Cou- 
pons and 2 Sets Gunsempoot Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 re- 
prints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 enlarged 
(4x6) prints 25c. Fast Serv ice. 
Perfect ‘iim Service, LaCrosse, se, Wis. 


BEAU TIFUI L. ENLARGEMENT from each f picture 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 
























FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
HELP NATIONAL DEFENSE 


by producing meat in your back yard Raising Domestic 
Rabbits Old and Young can do it. Send 25c for Book- 
let and Literature 


to 
AMERICAN RABBIT & CAVY BREEDERS ASSN. 
7408 Normal Ave. Chicago, ttl. 


2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 


working — Free. 
Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio. 








SMALL STOCK “MAGAZINE— America’ s leading maga- 
zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 1l0c 

Dept. B, Lamoni, Iowa. 











AGENTS WANTED 


WOMEN WANTED! You can make money supplying 
consumers with the well known Rawleigh Products. We 
supply stocks, equipment on credit; a teach you how. 
No experience needed to start. Over 200 easily sold home 


necessities. Large repeat orders. Permanent, independ- 
ent, dignified. Many women now making splendid 
incomes. Full or spare 


time. 

Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. I-144-FJN, Freeport, Tl 

MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell 50 assorted 
Personal Christmas cards for only $1.00. Fourteen Box 
Assortments 33'4sc up. Odd Cards 2c each, Send for 
Free Samples exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and Im- 
printed Stationery. Request $1 assortment on f »proval. 
voll England Art Publishers, E-303, North Abington, 

















LADIES—MAKE SPARE TIME DOLLARS. Show 
friends, neighbors Dress Goods, Prints, Percales, House 
and Street Dresses, Hosiery, Lingerie. Experience un- 
Soeenanay. Beautiful samples—‘s ent Free—make sales 


Write Write Mitchell ¢ Church, Dept. 703, Binghamton, N.Y 


WRITE FOR FREE C SAMPLES amazing 


FABRIC 
stainproof tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require 
no ironing. Beautiful patterns. ) 


Look expensive, long 
wearing, low priced. Commissions big. Also complete 
dress line. 


Melville Company, 








Dept. 3347, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


QUICK CASH [INGS EASY. Show frien 


CASH EARNINGS EASY. Show _ friends, 
others finest value Christmas Cards with name, 50 for $1. 
Also famous *‘ HertelArt’’ 21-card $1 Christmas Assort- 
11 Assortments—Gift Wraps, 





ment. Upto 100% profit. 
Etchings. Samples on approval. 
HertelArt, 305 Adams, _ Dept. 325, Chicago 





CHRISTMAS CARDS ‘arn $2 an hour. Take orders 
galore from friends. 50 Exquisite folders with name, $1, 
Free Samples, 20 designs. America’s fastest selling 21 
Christmas folder box. Costs 50c. Sells $1. Request 
samples today. 

Sunshine Art, Dept. F, 115 Fulton St., New York City. 
AMAZING PROFITS WITH FREE OUTFIT. C ountry 
wild about growing fruit trees! Sell farmers, victory- 














gardeners, suburbanites, others. Sensational earnings 
right now. Spare or full time. Oldest, biggest nursery. 
Write quick. Stark, Dept. A-1 Louisiana, Missouri 









































SELL CHRISTMAS CARD® “Make extra money. 50 
gorgeous folders with name, $1. Sensational selling 21- 
ecard box. 12 other big value Assortments. Up to 100% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Free Samples. 

Southern Greetings, Dept. 752, Memphis, Tenn 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASY. Show smart Personal 
Christmas Cards with name, 50 for $1, up. Outstanding 
values. Also 2l-card assortment, $1; others. Big profits. 
Samples Free. Wetmore & Sugden, 749 Monroe, Dept 
2952, Rochester, New York 
LET ME SEND YOU $5.00 worth Virginia Food Prod- 
ucts, etc. Free to test. Then take orders from‘friends, 
neighbors. Good profits. Weekly over 1,000 folks making 
extra money this way. 

Blair, Dept. 53-K, Lynchburg, Va. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS-—Sell 50 for $1 with Sender's 
Name Imprinted. Amazing values get quick easy orders. 
15 fast-selling Box Assortments. Generous cash profits. 
No experience needed. Samples on approval. 

Cardinal Craftsmen, Dept. 649, Cincinnati, Ohio 
SELL NEW, different kind of Christmas Cards. Em- 
bossed designs, name-imprinted, 50 for $1. Quick cash 
profits. 21-card $1 Assortment pays you 50c. Other fast 
sellers. Samples on approv al. 

Friendship Studios, 475 Adams, Elmira, New York 
SELL CHRISTMAS CARD SENSATION! New Prize” 
21-card assortment leads in value, appeal. Sells $1—pays 
up to 50c. 11 fast-selling assortments. Christmas Cards 
with name 50 for $1, up. Samples on approval. Chilton 
Greetings, 147 Essex, Dept. 46-R, oston, Mass. 
I WILL GIVE YOU $5.00 WORTH full size packages 
foods, groceries, soap, etc., Free if you agree to show 
friends and others. Amazing spare time money making 
opportunity. W rite Zanol, 6298 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O 
CHRISTMAS CARD MONEY MAKERS. Free samples 
outstanding 50 for $1 name imprinted cards. Quick selling 
$1 assortments cost 50c. Other boxes 25c up. 

Howard P. Ellis, Dept. FJ, Pitman, N. J. 
EXTRA MONEY. Up to 100% profit selling exclusive 
Christmas card assortment. E xperience unnecessary. .Ke- 
quest $1 box on approval, free samples 50 for $1 assorted 





personals. — Terry Studios, 61, Westfield, Mass. 
RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 
farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience 
unnecessary ° 


waite ite MeNess Comnany, Dept. 599. Freeport, Il 
WE PAY YOU 














$5 for sclling ten ST boxes. 50 beautiful 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. You 
make 50c. Free samples. Cheerful Card Co 
44, White Plains. N. Y. 
BIG MANUFACTURER WANTS HOUSEWIVES with 
spare time to wear Free Sample Dresses and show to 
friends. Give size, age 
Harford, Dept. L-339. Cincinnati, Ohio 
SELL FRIENDS 50 name imprinted Christmas Cards 
only $1.00—free samples. 30 assortments 30c up. Patriotic 
Cards. Famous 21 assortment on apetovel. Special Offer. 
Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. FJ-9, New York. 
FARN TO $23 WEEKLY taking order’ in home for 
dresses at $2.29. Just one of 110 wonderful values. No 
investment. Give age, dress size. 

Fashion Frocks, Desk 43091, ¢ ‘incinnati, Ohio. 
START A BARGAIN BUSINESS. Now and Used 
merchandise. Experience unnecessary. Used suits 92c, 
dresses l5c, coats 46c Hundred other bargains. Free 
catalog. Publix, 558-FG Roosevelt, Chicago 
“UKO" cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free. 

Beseo, 5007-F Irving Park, C hicago. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted folders, name 
imprinted $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Experience 
unnecessary Dunbar, New Brunswick, _N. J 
MAKE CHENILLE FLOWERS. LEAVES, WIRE 
peps, crepe paper, bouclé Write for free pattern and 
catalog Real Art, 323% W. Adams, Chicago 
AMAZING MAGIC PURSE unfolds into room shop- 
ping bag. Sensational seller—money-maker. m ples 
sent on trial. Kristee, 120, Akron, Ohio. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


CLEAN, SPARKLING, WHOLESOME. No advertis- 
ing for alcoholic liquors Enjoy Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife regularly—12 big issues full of entertain- 
ment for all the family —only 25e. If you prefer, subscribe 
for 2 years for 50c: or take the big bargain offer of 5 years 
for only $1.00. It's America’s biggest and timeliest rural 
magazine—more than 2,610,000 take it and prefer it. 4- 
day Writer-to-iteader service. Know what's what in 
agriculture nationally. Send money (coin or stamps) with 
your name and address to 
255 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Rubber Famine—-~Youxvcg MorTHer 


‘Stop, George, you've taken the wrong 


baby carriage! This isn’t our baby!” 


















Greorce—"Hush up. will you? This car- 
riage has rubber tires.” 
we Unaccountable Pride Wittie—“Dad. 
UMPI —_ IND what are ancestors?” 
Dap—Well. ['m one of yours, and your 
IS J grand-dad is another.” ' 
ad Wittie—"Oh—I thought they were some- 


“I’ve had my Aermotor for 11 years thing you bragged about.’ 
and the only expense has been the oil,” 
writes a Kansas owner. 

Rude Stranger—\eERcCHANT—“I nearly 


An Aermotor will prove more eco- : : 
P threw that fresh guy right out of the 


nomical for you, too. It pumps in the 





slightest breeze and thus assures more store. 

water. Besides, it is self-oiling and self- Frienp—“How so?” 

regulating. It has an adjustable stroke. Mercuant—"l told him the picture post- 

It’s built to last. cards of the town were two for five and 
Start saving on your pumping. See the comics three for five, and he asked 

your Aermotor dealer, and let him which were the comics.” 


tell you how easily you can have an 
Aermotor saving your pumping dollars. 
Write for free book ‘‘How to 
Choose Pumping Equipment.” 


“He always does it as he goes out—he 
Vacation Out-Size—PLUMBER—‘No, sir, claims our malted milks are not well 
enough mixed.” 





there ain’t no such thing as a 7-foot 

Pantech kitchen sink, and I couldn't get one for 
you now if there was.” 

bern AAERMOTOR co * Cirizen—“Well. it’s too bad—my wife 

2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. Dept.7 goes away every summer for a month. 

Send free windmill book. I'll just have to keep on using tables It will be the same after this war, I 

reckon—ten percent trying to build up 








po cnoost 





seldom any question about who gets the 
custody of the husband’s goat. 














Name and chairs, I reckon.” 
po foreign trade and the other ninety per- 
Nature in Art—Jogr—"“‘For gosh sakes cent working to gyp the foreigners. 
- - bl ~ ? = 








mw | Bill, what is that with your lunch? If 
% CALLOUSES it was round it would look like a pie, The world was made in seven days; 
but it’s a foot long.” vou see, at that time you didn’t have to 
Oe ailsse | Birt— “Yep, that’s a pie—a rhubarb pie Pay $90 for a union card to start work 
on BOTTOM of your FEET? —I made myself. The missus is away.” 9” the job. 
Famous Doctor’s Fast Relief! 


The further away the near relatives 









pads it you have painful callouses, ncle Levi sink Says: are, the better the young married couple 
urning or tenderness on bottom of Things look pretty black for any nation generally get along together. 


your feet. They give quick relief; 
soothe, cushion, protectthe sensitive | that is run by people whose biggest joy 


! F 
Panes rian is putting on a good show. Personally | don’t expect to see the 
end of warfare until after the last dis- 


moving callouses. Cost but a trifle. 
When there is family trouble there are pute among the congregation of the 


different things to discuss, but there is church has passed into history. 










GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL '® 
Alao ENSILAGE CUTTER 



































Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary, farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505 Hastings, Neb. 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Free book tells how! 
Learn practical nursing at home in spare 
time. Thousands of graduates. One saved 
$400 while learning. 43rd yr. Men, women, 
18 to 60. High school not required. Easy payments. Write! 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 79, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill PE St 
Send free booklet, “Splendid Opportunities in Nursing, 

, and 16 sample lesson pages. é , 
Wine “Does one of you think you could stop long enough to help me tie up some 


City _State __Age tomato vines?” 
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- Four of today’s food problems 


-and how oranges help you solwe them temptingly 





































OUR DOCTOR SAYS 
WE NEED MORE 
“PROTECTIVE FOODS” 
, ! .¥ 
3 1 L~>™, 
Your family’s good health requires plenty 
of vitamins and minerals. You get them 
the natural way from the protective foods: 
= dairy pr »ducts, eggs, certain meats and ce- 
reals, fresh fruits and vegetables. Oranges 
are especially important, having valuable 
— amounts of vitamins A, B;, C and G; cal- 
4 cium and other essential minerals. 
~ 
oo 
I’M TOLD YOU HAVE 
-he 
vell TO PLAN TO GET 
ENOUGH VITAMIN C 
the 
You need vitamin C every day, because your 
I innot store it. And you need it in 
r, I large amounts to guard against fatigue and 
up infection, to keep teeth and gums healthy 
per- and yourself young. Yet few foods have 
much, and it’s easily lost in open cooking. 
Your best everyday source is fresh orange 
LYS; juice, supplying all you need for the best 
[0 — of health ina daily, eight-ounce glass. 
ork 
ives WE'RE USED TO 
uple 
SWEETS—BUT I WANT 
TO SAVE SUGAR 
< 
the \ 
dis- 
the In salads and desserts (or eaten “whole”) 
oranges satisfy the sweet tooth, yet need 
no sugar! At home or soda fountain, 
orange juice provides a quick and health- 
ful /i/t—thanks to fruit sugars that turn 
to energy fast. Mail the coupon for the e 
free booklet of over 100 recipes. ull ye | ay t 
~ VM SHOPPING LESS coy CALIFORNIA ORANGES 
: OFTEN. HOW CAN I > e 
>. 
| . est tor Juice 
KEEP MY MEALS 
"FRESH"? and wuce 
e 
ea 
™— Rely more on oranges. Buy them in larger a al Ba a ail 
- , a, , : ° 
quantities—they are good heepers, Those r= Dept. 4809, Sunkist Bldg., Los Anosies, Cali, | 
trademarked “Sunkist” are the finest from Send FREE, “Sunkist Orange Recipes for | 
= 14,500 cooperating growers in California | Year-round Freshness. 
and Arizona. | Name — | 
| | 
| 
‘i x ‘ | Street el 
From Natural Color Photograph | 
P | City ——— 
“i ledda Hopper’s Hollywood”— Many CBS Stations —6:15 P. M., E.T.—Mon., Wed., Fri. _J 
me —Copr., 1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange —< 









Uncle Sam prescribes A POUND OF 


best fed army in the world!... 


The first concern of any good mother is ths 


her boy gets plenty to eat. And Uncle Sam 
Quartermaster Corps is just as solicitous fe 
every man in our fighting forces today. The 


meals are so nourishing and well balanced, th 










month in service. Some gain as high as 2 
pounds. And it’s not soft fat. For ours is 
meat-eating, active army. Every day each an 


building meat. 
- = 


by our government to feed our growing army. 
War found the meat industry ready! Right 
now, Armour and Company and the other mest 
packers are shipping millions of pounds of 
meats, poultry and dairy products each day 
to the army alone. Armour is also providing 
tons of foods daily for our allies through lend- 
lease. And supplying a major share of the meat 
for our folks at home. Not always in unlimited 
quantities to the home front — our boys in ser- 
vice come first. We are all-out to win this war! 


MEAT PER DAY for every soldier in this 


at 
’s 
rT 
ir 
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average soldier gains 7 pounds during his first 


U 


a 


| 
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every man in service gets a pound of muscle- 


No great new plants had to be built or financed” 


LOOK AT THE MEALS HE GETS 


Here is an actual week of Army menus — meals typical of those 
served tosoldiers of the 6th Corps Area during the week of Septem- 


ber 6. How do they compare with those served in your own home? 


ee es 


























BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Corn Meal 
Mush 
Fresh Milk 
Pork Sausage 
Fried 
Potatoes 
Toast—Butter 
Coffee 


SUNDAY 
DINNER 


Roast Duck with Sage 
Dressin 


and Giblet 
avuce 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


Green Peas 
Bread and Butter 
Vegetable Salad 

Chocolate Pie 
Coffee 


SUPPER 

Cold Sliced Bologna, 

Liver Sausage, 

Sliced Cheese 

Boiled Kidney Beans 

Bread—Butter 
Celery 

Dill Pickles 
Sliced Peaches 
Tea 





BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 
Assorted Cereals 
Fresh Milk 
Tomato Omelet 
Fried Hominy 
Toast—Butter 

Coffee 








MONDAY 


DINNER 


Puree of Bean Soup 
Boiled Corned Beef 
Boiled Potatoes 
Boiled Cabbage 
Boiled Turnips 
Bread—Butter 
Sliced Onions 
Bread Custard 
Lemonade 





SUPPER 
Roast Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Spinach 
Bread—Butter 
Sliced Raw Carrots 

Apple Cobbler 
Cocoa 





TUESDAY 








Bacon and 
Scrambled Eggs 


DINNER SUPPER 
Roast Beef Hamburger 
Browned Potatoes ; ~. 
sere rie nions 
on ou — French Baked 
J Potatoes 
. Bread Butter Catsup—Pickles 
Fotatoes Pineapple and Bread —Butter 
Toast Cabbage Salad Baked Apples 
Butter and Jelly Ice Cream Jom 
offee Tea Cocoa 
WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Grapefruit Rice and Chicken Steamed 
Assorted Cereals _. Soup Frankfurters 
Fresh Milk Chicken a la King Saver Kraut 


Mashed Potatoes 
Bread—Butter 
Lettuce and Tomato 


Boiled Potatoes 
Bread—Butter 








Toost—Butter alo Sliced Onions 
Coffee French Dressing Apricot Cobbler 
Apple Pie Tea 
Lemonade 
THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Tomato Juice Vegetable Soup Lamb Pot Pie 
Rolled Oats Beef Loaf with Boked Squash 
Fresh Milk Tomato Sauce Buttered Corn 
Fried Eggs — Bread~— Butter 
Diced Potatoes Buttered Spinach Raisin and Carrot 
Toast—Butter Bread—Butter i 
Coffee Onion and Beet Mayonnaise 
Salad Apple Sauce 
Devil's Food Cake Cocoa 
ea 
FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Apples Roast Lamb— Clam Chowder 
Assorted Cereals Mint Jelly Salmon Loaf with 
Fresh Milk Mashed Potatoes Cream Sauce 


Bacon Omelet 
Cottage Fried 


Cauliflower 
Bread—Butter 


Green Peas 
Bread—Butter 











Potatoes Lettuce Salad Jam 
Toast—Butter French Dressing Sliced Tomatoes 
offee ice Cream Cup Cakes 
Coffee ea 
SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Grapefruit Juice Split Pea Soup Fried Beef Liver 
Corn Meal Mush Breaded Pork Chops Fried Onions 


Fresh Milk 
Pork Sausages 
French Toast 
Bread—Butter 
Coffea 


with Brown Gravy 
Potatoes au Gratin 
Green Beans 
Bread—Butter 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Butterscotch Pie 
Lemonade 


Cheesed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Bread—Butter 
Combination 
Salad 
Rice Custard 
Coffee 

















































